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Another New Science Book 


HUNTER AND WHITMAN’S 
Civic Science in the Community 


ETTER CITIZENSHIP is the ultimate aim of this new book for 

boys and girls from twelve to fifteen years of age. In it the topics 
of the community are treated in a way which will appeal to the pupil and 
spur him on to work for ideal conditions in his environment. Practical 
suggestions are given for improving conditions in his community. 

Each chapter is introduced by a list of problems setting forth what 
is to be accomplished and this is followed by a list of projects which 
may be worked out by individuals or groups. A feature not found in- 
other General Science texts is the inclusion of numerous score cards 
which serve to link the school work with real life outside. 


BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO ' BOSTON ATLANTA 


THE BOLENIUS 


train pupils in silent reading 


Fourth Reader Sixth Reader 
Fifth Reader Teachers’ Manual 


A basal series which offers many new selections of vital interest to pupils, not 
available in other readers. It offers an entirely fresh method of teaching reading which 
will give pupils both power in silent reading and ability to read orally. 


These Readers have effected a marked improvement in the teaching of reading in 
a large number of school systems throughout the country. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


4 PARK STREET 16 EAST 40TH STREET 2451-59 PRAIRIE AVENUE 612 HOWARD STREET 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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TEACHER 
PERSONALITY 


What is personality? 
Your own personality—what is it like? 


“A good personality” means power to earn, to 
win, to grow, to enjoy. 

And personality can be studied, cultivated, im- 
proved. Try it with your own personality. 

Personalityculture by College Faculties will help 
and entertain you, $1.50 postpaid. 


A laugh on every page. Try Pick Your Prof or 
Getting by in College, a satire appeal for 
stronger personality in teachers, 25c. post- 
paid. 

Order these books today. 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


THE EARTH AND 


' civilization, and forms a_ useful introduction to 
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ITS LIFE 


By A. WADDINGHAM SEERS 


This book contains a clear account of the origin 
of our planet in the light of modern science. It re- 
counts the story of evolution and relates man's 
struggles against the animal world and his conquest 
of the earth through the discovery of the means of 
locomotion. 


Many facts and hypotheses in several fields of 
science are presented in a clear, vivid, instructive 
way. The book covers the history of the earth 
from the earliest days to the dawn of our present 


biology and anthropology. 


The story is told simply and fascinatingly, and will 
appeal strongly to old and young readers alike. It 
is as engrossing as any fairy tale, and at the same 
time makes a strong appeal to the scientific spirit. 


Children above twelve years of age can not fail to 
derive from this volume a keen sense of the mystery 
and wonder of the world. 


copies Personalityculture by College Price $1.20 

Faculties—$1.50. | 
saeans ouch copies Pick Your Prof or Getting By in 

College, 25c. 
Name WORLD BOOK COMPANY 

Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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A Civics that is Different 


Hill’s Community Life and Civic Problems 


This is not merely another textbook in community 
civics; it is different. It is the only text representing a 
sociology, and economics, 
adapted to the capacity and interests of high-school boys 
and girls. The ideas and experiences of the last four 
years are crystallized in this recent publication. 


real combination of civics, 
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EDUCATION FOR GRANDSONS. 


One dav in March, 1922, every paper in the 
United States gave accounts of the rascalities 
of grandsons of three eminently worthy and 
wealthy Americans. At the same time the 
grandson of another worthy and wealthy Ameri- 
can is an eminently worthy, brilliant, noble 
young man. His father and mother have real- 
ized their responsibility to their son. When he 
was less than six years of age the family went 
abroad. That he might have every advantage 
of safety first and genuine joy in the trip they 
took with them a talented young woman who 
knew how to be a comrade for the lad. That 
she might not be lonely they had her sister go 
with her, paying her the same salary as a com- 
rade of her son’s comrade. 

That lad had the companionship of father, 
mother and these sisters and he learned much 
and enjoyed every thing in every land and city. 

Whether a grandson is worthy or worthless is 
the most important interest of every family and 
the family relation to the grandson will largely 
determine which he is. 

Mate a pure bred Hereford and a scrub and 
‘you have a half and half Hereford. Mate that 
product to a pure bred Hereford and you have 
a three-fourths pure bred. In the next gener- 
ation a seven-eighths, and in the fourth genera- 
tion fifteen-sixteenths pure bred, which is a 
Hereford. 


= 


On the other hand mate a pure bred heifer 
With a scrub and you have a half and half. Mate 
that product with a scrub and you have a three- 
fourths scrub. In the fourth generation you 
have a fifteen-sixteenths scrub. 

The most important issue in America to-day 
is whether we carry the worthless up to worthi- 
ness or the worthy down to worthlessness. 

A Columbia University professor, still a young 
man, has recently published one of the most 
valuable books that has recently come from the 
Columbia faculty. That eminent scholar of to- 
day was twenty years ago in a mountaineer 
home of Eastern Tennessee, one of a long line 
of mountaineers. 

In the preface to his book the Columbia pro- 
fessor credits the value of the book as a con- 
tribution to the world’s advancement to four 
men. The first the principal of a little Baptist 
mission school in the mountains, a man who in- 
troduced him to books. Second, to the president 
of the Lincoln Memorial University in the Ten- 
nessee Mountains, and to two Columbia pro- 
fessors in whose educational companionship he 
has found the comradeship of scholars. 

The comradeship of attractive books with 
great personality, books in which interest does 
not wane with the changing years of childhood, 
books that are family affairs for the lad of nine 
and the grandfather of ninety, is beyond price. 


COOPER RESIGNS. 

Superintendent Frank B. Cooper of Seattle 
has resigned to take effect next August. He 
has been at the head of the schools of Seattle 
for twenty-one years. He is well under seventy 
years ot age and retires to enjoy the remainder 
of life without administrative cares. 

Mr. Cooper has demonstrated rare skill in ad- 
ministration. He has the cast of mind that is 
indispensable in a superintendent. He was 
seven years superintendent of Le Mars, Iowa, 
eight years as a superintendent in Des Moines, 
two years superintendent of Salt Lake City and 
twenty-one years as superintendent of Seattle. 

For thirty-eight years in four city superin- 
tendencies in three entirely different sections 
of the country and through some perilous times 
in education, but nowhere has Mr. Cooper failed 
to be the master of the situation. 

When Mr. Cooper went to Seattle it was 
merely an overgrown village educationally. He 
has seen school enrollment increase 
500 per cent., and the high school enroil- 
ment 1,400 per cent. 

He found a city system with nothing but tra- 
ditional equipment and methods; to-day there is 
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no city under the stars and stripes with any- 
thing better, educationally, than is to be seen in 
Seattle, and in several of the highly significant 
modern functions in education Mr. Cooper has 
put Seattle far in the lead. 

In addition to the natural improvements in 
high and elementary schools are many of the 
most modern departures. Special schools for 
the deaf and mentally deficient have been organ- 
ized; centres for prevocational work, attended 
by thousands of boys and girls of grammar 
school age, have been established; a corps of 
auxiliary teachers for assisting in the advance- 
ment of pupils who are backward or who by 
reason of greater capability may go rapidly 
forward, has been secured, and twenty-six kin- 
dergartens have been opened. Medical inspec- 
tion has been introduced and a medical depart- 
ment with a clinic put into operation. The 
twelve installment plan for teachers has been in- 
stituted and a Mutual Benefit Association for 
the aid of sick teachers organized. Seven high 
school buildings have been completed, plans are 
being drawn for an eighth, and forty-six grade 
school buildings have been erected and additions 
made to ten others. 

He chose to name August 1 as the time to 
lay down his work because it gives ample time 
to select a successor and will give a successor 
time to get in touch with the work of the new 
school year. 

We doubt if any one now in educational ac- 
tivities has known Mr. Cooper’s work for a 
third, of a century as intimately as have we. 
We have been with him in his work once or 
more every year for a quarter of a century, al- 
ways to admire, always to be inspired to opti- 
mism in regard to America’s educational future. 
Within a year we were with him in his work and 
we said at the time that we never admrred his 
skill and art as a leader as much as then. 
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WALDO TO BELLINGHAM 


D. B. Waldo of the Michigan State Teachers 
College at Kalamazoo has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence, and has accepted his election 
at the Washington State Teachers College at 
Bellingham for a year. Mr. Waldo is an out- 
standing leader among State Teachers College 
men, and Bellingham affords him an opportun- 
ity to put in action the features that have made 
Kalamazoo nationally famous. 

Professor William McCracken of the Kala- 
mazoo institution will be acting superintendent. 
Dr. George W. Nash, long president at Belling- 
ham, is already heartily engaged in the great 
religious education work to which he has been 
called. 


a 


The Phoenix of the University of Chi- 
cago reports that the students spend $175,000 
each quarter for dances and $66,000 for books. 
It is the humorous publication of the university, 
however. 


7 _ April 13, 1922 
BOSTON’S FOURTH OF JULY 


A patriotic demonstration of mammoth pro- 
portions is projected to be held on Boston Com- 
mon July 4, iointly by the National American Le- 
gion and the National Education Association, 
The latter will hold its convention in Boston 
July 1 to 8, and it is expected that thirty thou- 
sand visiting teachers will attend. Colonel Han- 
ford MacNider, commander-in-chief of the 
American Legion, has for some time been co- 
operating with the Education Association offi- 
cials in perfecting the program. 

Both organizations have been in touch with 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, whose Con- 
vention and Tourist Bureau has furnished infor- 
mation as to trips to places of historic interest 
in Greater Boston during the convention and as 
to more extensive trips throughout New Eng- 
land at the close of the convention. 

Invitations have already been accepted by 
General John J. Pershing, Vice-President Calvin 
Coolidge, Secretary Charles Evans Hughes and 
notable personages from Canada, England, and, 
tentativeiy, notables from other European coun- 
tries. President Harding has promised Miss 
Charl Ormond Williams, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and Colonel Mac- 
Nider that he will attend the Boston convention 
if possible. His present plans include a trip at 
that time to Alaska, but, in case he is in the 
territorial limits of the United States on July 4, 
he has accepted this invitation to be in Boston 
and to deliver an address on the Common. 

Some thirty-five affiliated associations will 
meet at the time of the National Education As- 
sociation convention. For this purpose halls 
have been secured to accommedate each of the 
associations. The main headquarters will be in 
Mechanics Hall, which can accommodate 
nearly ten thousand people. 

The leading business and professional men 
and women of Boston, including the school 
authorities of the city and state, as well as of 
the forty surrounding cities, have organized a 
committee to prepare for the great July conven- 
tion. A suite of rooms has been set aside in the 
new Administration Building, 15 Beacon street, 
for E. V. B. Parke, the convention manager, and — 
his corps of assistants. Mr. Parke is a former 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Committee chairmen report regularly and fre- 
quently and meetings are held by the Executive 
Committee to be assured that everything is in 
smooth running order. Mr. Parke has received 
applications for hotel reservations which assure 
an unprecedentedly large attendance. Application 
has been made for reservations for two hundred 
guests from Memphis, Tenn., alone, in compli- 
ment to Miss Williams, who is from that city 
and who is on a year’s leave of absence from her 
official duties to enable her to address the Edu- 
cation Associations of each of the states, as well 
as sectional meetings. 

Entertainments planned will be on the scale 
of the two previous conventions held by the As- 
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sociation in Boston, but provision will be made 
by co-operation of the Chamber of Commerce to 
enable the visitors individually to become ac- 
quainted with the wealth of historical attrac- 
tions which will be found in and around Boston. 
The school history and geography have created 
the impulse on the part of all school teachers in 
America to want to visit Boston, and one of the 
most important committees locally will be under 
the direction of A. L. Rafter, assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, in providing groups of 
guides to point out or accompany, if necessary, 
teachers to Bunker Hill Monument, Paul Revere 
House, the elm under which General Washing- 
ton took command of the Continental Army and 
the many hundreds of other historical places of 
interest. 

One of the book companies has compiled an 
exhaustive literary history of Greater Boston 
and will publish it in compliment to the conven- 
tion. <A copy of this history will be given every 
teacher who fegisters. Every facility will be 
provided for the teachers to take advantage of 
their opportunity to become acquainted with the 
early beginnings of the American nation and 
with the birthplaces of political, religious and 
reform movements. 

The railroads throughout America are co- 
operating to an unusual extent in suggesting 
that the reduced fare rates to the Boston con- 
vention be extended to enable the teachers to 
enjoy a vacation anywhere in New England, 
along the seashcre, or in the lake, mountain or 
woodland regions. 

So important has the Boston convention 
loomed that the leading educational institutions 
east of the Mississippi River have postponed 
until aiter the convention the opening of their 
summer schools. This is not only true of Har- 
vard College, Boston University, Emerson 
College of Oratory, the New England Conserva- 
troy of Music, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Simmons College, but is also true of 
Yale, Columbia University and many other great 
educational! institutions away from here. 

In order to accommodate all the delegates and 
visitors to the Educational Convention a large 
committee under the direction of William C. 
Crawford is listing all the hotels in and around 
Boston, together with their rates, and all the 
available rooming and lodging houses are being 
listed. The dormitories of the colleges and uni- 
versities which are available will also be utilized 
so that however large the attendance Boston 
will be found abundantly able to take care of all 
of them. As most of the delegates are coming 
from inland, many of the entertainments and 
provisions for excursions will be connected with 
the ocean in boat trips, as well as automobile 
rides and train trips to Gloucester and the North 
Shore, Provincetown, Plymouth, and the Cape 
Cod region, as well as such places as Nantasket. 

The Chamber of Commerce, through its Con- 


vention and Tourist Bureau, will furnish the 
teachers information as to vacational opportuni- 
ties. 

Quincy Adams Houses, birthplaces of Presi- 
dents John Adams and John Quincy Adams; 
birthplace of James McNeill Whistler: Boston 
Common; site of “Boston Tea Party”; Bunker 
Hill Monument; Old North Church, from whose 
steeple were displayed Paul Revere’s lanterns; 
City Hall; Faneuil Hall; Harrison Gray Otis 
House; Longfellow House; Lowell House; site 
of Old Court House; Old State House; site of 
home of Paul Revere; State House; Washington 
Elm, under which Washington took command of 
the Continental Army; Old South Meeting 
House, where men of the town gathered to pro- 
test against forcing Massachusetts citizens into 
the English navy, to demand the withdrawal of 
troops, and to decide the fate of the hated tea; 


Constitution Wharf, where Old Ironsides was 
built. 


= 
REWARDS OF AUTHORSHIP 


There are rewards of authorship other than 
the royalty, which no one despises. Recently 
very near one another came these most enjoy- 
able testimonials: A_ high school principal in 
New England has his faculty come together, 
rather informally, and not regularly, and he says 
that on five occasions this school year he has 
had them come together that he might read to 
them a chapter from “Danger Signals” because 
of some phase of their work that he wanted 
them to appreciate. 

A college president in the West was called 
upon unexpectedly to go to a city in a neighbor- 
ing state to address the city teachers. He had 
no address focused for such an occasion. He 
accepted, however, and read to them a few chap- 
ters from “Danger Signals,” especially the chap- 
ter on “The Milking Contest.” 

The principal of a large city normal training 
school in the Middle states had no speaker for 
the mid-year graduation, so she had a teacher, 
peculiarly adapted thereto, read to the graduates 
the chapter in “Danger Signals” on “The Ac- 
companist.” 

There is really a great satisfaction for an 
author to know that one of his books is really in 
action, and is not merely read. 


HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS 


Nothing in any educational magazine renders 
the same kind of educational service that “High 
School High Spots” in the Journal of Educa- 
tion are rendering. Nowhere else can one find 
so much of information and inspiration in the 
same line as in the pages devoted to them each 
week. The wonder is that there is so much 
that is fresh and vital each week. Will you 
help to keep those pages alive? 
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THE ELEMENTARY STRAIN 


The elementary school, the elementary prin- 
cipal and the elementary teacher have never had 
a fair share of public appreciation, financially 
or in honorable mention. 

The tide has turned and they are to occupy a 
higher place in the educational councils locally 
and nationally. This is not accidental or in- 
cidental. It is as distinct a professional revela- 
tion as are Intelligent Tests and Educational 
Measurements. 

“I. QO.” is giving place to “E. Q,” the “Intelli- 
gence Quotient” is being superseded by the 
“Educational Quotient” and all this plays a 
highly important part in the recognition of the 
elementary school, elementary principal, and 
elementary teacher. 

The first ray of hope was when all intelligent 
writers and speakers ceased patronizing the ele- 
mentary school merely because so large a part 
of the children went no farther. That gigantic 
falsehood, started long ago, that only seven 
per cent. of the children ever graduated from the 
eighth grade, and only three per cent. went to 
the high schooi, had more lives than “a cat with 
nine lives.” That untruth led to that being 
given as a reason for patronizing the elementary 
school. 

The child who is going through the univer- 
sities needs a first class elementary education. 

The richest young man in America, the best 
known young man in America, a young man 
whose character is as clean and virile as that of 
any one in America, whose son was to have the 
highest and best possible education in prepara- 
tory school, in college and university, took the 
child with the family to Europe for six months 
just before he was old enough for kindergarten 
guidance. 

The father and mother employed at a gen- 
erous salary the best young woman they knew 
to go with them to give the little fellow the best 
possible direction in all his functioning in home, 
in play, and in comradeship. For fear that the 
woman who was to be guiding genius of the 
child might not be at her best over there they 
had her younger sister go with them and paid 
her the same salary as a comrade of the special- 
ist that they paid the specialist to be the com- 
rade of their son. 

Nothing of this was done for fear that the 
child would never go to secondary school, col- 
lege or university, but it was all done because 
he was to go to the kindergarten, to the famous 
Lincoln School of New York City, to college and 
university. 

Today the public is beginning to catch the 
spirit of that remarkable family when they went 
to Europe for a few months. Anyone, today, 
who makes a plea for the best elementary school 
because it will be all the school that many chil- 
dren will ever get is a squeak from the ox-cart 
age. 


In the very near future all children will stay 
in school till they are sixteen unless they earlier 
complete an eight-grade course in first class 
schools. 

Every elementary school will be as: good as 
any private school can be. Until that is true 
public education will be, in so far, a failure. 

No beet steer wins a blue ribbon in the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition today unless he 
wis nursed by a Jersey or Guernsey. 

The Hereford and Shorthorn prize winners 
have been bred for steaks until so little of their 
feed goes to milk that they cannot wisely nurse 
their own calves. 

If a beef steer is expected to be a prize win- 
ner he must begin ‘to make Porter House steak 
while he frolics in the barn yard. 

This is as true of the education of American 
boys and girls as it is of young Galloway or 
Angus, Shorthorn or Hereford steers. Every 
American child needs to have perfected educa- 
tion, at ieast from six to sixteen. 

All this makes an irresistible demand for the 
best possible education from the first day a child 
enters a classroom. 

Any insinuation that there is any class in 
which a novice can practice on children is in the 
same class as thinking that skim milk is as rich 
as cream. 

We have a long way to go, however, before 
we can educate the public as a whole to pay the 
same salary to a second grade teacher as to a 
twelfth grade instructor, that a teacher of the 
fourth grade needs as much skill as the conduc- 
tor of the chemical laboratory. 

The key to an adequate public appreciation of 
elementary education must be found in an in- 
telligent appreciation of the fact that we must 
look to the elementary school for the educa- 
tional strains. 

In the live stock world it is the “strain” that 
brings the top price. 

The types are fundamental. They are the 
natural classification. In cattle there are beef 
and dairy types; in sheep, mutton and wool 
types; swine, lard and bacon types; and in fowl, 
meat and egg producing types. 

Every type has breeds. The beef cattle are 
Shorthorn and Hereford, Galloway and Angus, 
and the dairy cattle are Jerseys and Guernseys, 
Ayrshire and Holstein-Friesian. 

Every breed has strains, as the Fairfax Here- 
ford. It is the strain that gets the top price. 
Prince Charles, because of its Merino strain was 
sold for $15,120; Orion King was sold for $31,- 
000, because of its Duroc-Jersey strain; Black- 
cap Bertram was sold for $45,000, because of its 
Shorthorn strain; Richard Fairfax was sold 


for $50,000, because it was of the Fairfax strain 
of Hereford, and Rag Apple Great was sold for 
$125,000, because it was the Rag Apple strain of 
Holstein-Friesian. 
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A strain in the live stock world is not a crea- 
tion, merely a discovery. A breeder is always 
on the iookout for a strain in the breed he 
specializes on. We saw H. Cecil Shepard’s glow 
of pride that he found in his pen the finest 
Ancona rooster he had ¢ver seen. He would not 
sell him, a vear old, for $1,000. No discoverer 
of a new comet was ever prouder than was Mr. 
Shepard when he saw that young fowl’s rare 
points. 

The future of educational progress is in the 
discovery of educational strains in elementary 
schools. 

The importance of the elementary grades is 
not primarily in the fact that probably two-thirds 
of the children will never go beyond the elemen- 
tary grades, but because the earlier they start 
right, the better will they go right. 

A strain in the live stock world should be dis- 
covered very early in the animal’s life. An edu- 
cational strain should be discovered by the 
fourth or fifth grade, certainly by the sixth 
grade. 

An educational strain is not in an individual 
child bui is rather in an individual teacher. An 
educational strain is a teacher strain, 

An educational strain is no more to be found 


in a pedagogical laboratory than a live stock 


strain can be created in a herd book. 

The genius in the live stock world is the man 
who car first discover a strain in a young ani- 
mal. A buyer saw a new strain in a young 
Guernsey and paid $1,800 for the calf. The 


strain there discovered sold in ten years for 
$215,000. 


We rejoice in educational measurements of 
children, but it will mean infinitely more when 
someone can affix the “E. Q.” (Educational 
Quotient) of specialists. 

Lurther Burbank’s fame rests largely upon 
discoveries of hitherto unknown strains, or 
“sports” as they are called in the plant world. If 
Luther Burbank, the Worcester county boy, had 
not appreciated one little potato ball in his 
father’s potato patch there would have been 
none of the Burbank wonders of today. 

The great educational need of the day is learn- 
ing from elementary teachers who among them 
has developed an educational strain. 

The Journal of Education, its editor, its sub- 
scribers will make the greatest crusade yet 
known to make a complete record of every 
known elementary strain. 

The great immediate future of educational 
progress is today in action in some elementary 
school, unheralded and unsuspected. Will you, 
who read this, report to us at once any suspected 
strain in your activities or in the activities of 
anyone whom you know. 

The Journal of Education will report them and 
pass them along in attractive condensed form in 
the hope that some really notable and noble edu- 
cation strains will be discovered-in the elemen- 
tary grades. 

The Journal of Education and its editor have 
discovered some noble strains among super- 
visors and superintendents, rural school and nor- 
mal school workers, and it is our earnest desire 
that we may now do a greater service through 
the discovery of elementary strains. 


GAME FISH SWIM UP STREAM 


It's easy to drift as the current flows, 

It’s easy to move as the deep tide goes; . 

But the answer comes when the breakers crash 

And strike the soul with a bitter lash— 

Where the goal ahead is endless fight 

Through a sunless day and a starless night; 
Where the far call breaks on the sleeper’s dream, 
“Only the game fish swims up stream.” 


The spirit wanes where it knows no load; 

The soul turns soft down the Easy Road; 

There's fun enough in the thrill and throb, 

But life in the main is an uphill job; 

And it’s better so, where the softer game 

Leaves too much fat on a weakened frame, 
Where the far call breaks on the sleeper’s dream, 
“Only the game fish swims up stream.” 


When the clouds bank in—and the soul turns blue— 


When Fate holds fast, and you can’t break through— 
When trouble sweeps like a tidal wave, 

And Hope is a ghost by an open grave, 

You have reached the test in a frame of mind 
Whete the only quitters fall behind, 

Where the far call breaks on the sleeper’s dream, 
“Only the game fish swims up stream.” 


—Author unknown. 
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ANGELO PATRI AMONG HIS PUPILS 


BY MARIAN STORM 


The door of Angelo Patri’s office is always 
open. Through it at their desire come his 3,300 
children of Public School 45, The Bronx, to 
share their little triumphs and their troubles, 
deep or transient, with the man who somehow 
understands without being told. He finds out 
what is the matter and usually sets it right by 
referring the question to another boy—himseli, 
in the days when he lived in Little Italy, in sur- 
roundings which did not tend to produce school 
principals. “It was just by accident that I hap- 
pened to turn in this direction,” he said. “Some 
of the boys went to jail, in time, or sooner to 
reformatories.” 

His smile, queerly mixed of sadness and 
humor, deepened at the suggestion that char- 
acter had its share in guiding him through the 
ominous streets where his boyhood was passed. 
“Only accident. One of the finest fellows I 
knew there simply had to steal bats and balls 
for his friends, and I suppose I wasn’t around 
when he was planning his expeditions. If that 
instinct for service had been turned into the 
right channel he, too, would have ended in a 


different place. Evil was forced upon you in 
those streets. 


THE GRANDFATHER’S DREAM. 


“But I did have some that may have helped 
me. I was born in Italy, up in the mountains 
near Naples, among the quick streams, where 
I could ride the donkey and play with all the 
goats. Before I grew up to be five years old 
and sailed to America my grandfather had 
plenty of time to impress me with his dream 
of what he wanted me to be—a_ wandering 
monk, an evangelist. He made little sandals 
for me, a crook and a goatskin robe, and told 
me that when I was a man I would go about 
helping people the best I could. That impres- 
sion was pretty strong. It may have been 
partly the reason why I kept on and went to 
schooi, but my father helped me ever so much, 
too. 

“He was like the good fathers of lots of my 
boys, that want them to have ‘the best,’ that 
they couldn’t have because they were born too 
soon.” 

A SELF-DECORATED SCHOOL, 


Mr. Patri’s office is beautifully adorned with 
objects of art made by the children in the mani- 
fold workshops which the big school houses— 
thanks to.the principal theories—and where 
they work away earnestly and happily at the 
things they do best. The presentation piece of 
pottery went .to join some beautiful jars and 


vases. On the walls hung excellent copies of 
colored prints—almost originals in their exuber- 
ance of workmanships 

Mr. Patri holds the philosophy of childhood. 
He thinks our faith in children is the thing 
“that pulls the world ahead.” Childhood is his 
evolution and his ethics. He believes that edu- 
cation will progress when that strong faith 
which a parent has in his own child, and his 
efforts ior its sake, are transformed into a gen- 
eral faith in children and effort in children’s 
behalf. 

HE STICKS BY PUBLIC SCHOOL 45. 


He has known many thousands of public 
school pupils, most of them intimately. He 
has cast his lot with theirs. He does not want 
to teach in a private school, and such offers do. 
not tempt him. “It would be desertion,” he 
feels. 

His wife is also a public school teacher—they 
were drawn together by their common devo- 
tion to that work—and their household is full 
of children: small relatives who needed a lift 
and are getting it. Mr. Patri’s purse is reck- 
lessly loose when it comes to helping children. 
He is always sending some young artist off to 
an opportunity. The principal of 45 was just 
that way when he taught at No. 4, another 
Bronx school, which profited by his educational 
progressiveness for six and one-half years. It 
was there that he wrote “A Schoolmaster in the 
Great City.” He came direct to the public 
schools after he had taken his master’s degree 
at Columbia. 

We went down the corridors, 


numberless 
almost, and looked in at the 


classrooms and 


workshops. The kindergarten class came tod- 
dling by twos out of one room; black-eyed 
babies, gravely holding hands. In the “model 


house” careful little girls were laying tables 
and making beds. The printing shop was re- 
hearsing its imminent pageant of printing. 
Potters’ wheels were whirling as the clay 
rounded into form under knowing fingers, and 
young illustrators in one of the art rooms were 
blocking in gorgeous posters. Typewriters 
clicked in chorus from the business school. A 
luncheon was quite evidently being nicely cooked 
in the big kitchen. The swimming pool was 
brimful of boys. Machinery and carpenter’s 
tools were plying fast, and in one of the science 
classrooms a radio outfit held a breathless audi- 
ence. They all knew what they were about, 
these children, and they didn’t bother over the 
principal's appearance in the least—he was just 
one of them.—The Washington Post. 


Remember now thy health, in the days of thy youth, lest the evil day come as the years 
roll by, and thou shalt say thou hast no pleasure in them.—Samuel Chester Parker. : 
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BIBLE STUDY FOR CREDIT IN THE INDIANA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


BY CLINTON 8, MARSH 


Y. M. C. A. Schools, 375 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


I have run upon accredited study of the Bible 
in the state of Indiana that should be of gen- 
eral interest. In 1913 a group of school men 
focalized attention upon the North Dakota plan 
of Bible study which provides for the study of 
the Bible along historical and literary lines, by 
pupils under the guidance of parents, ministers, 
C. Y. Als, ¥. and 
others qualified to give the instruction. This 
work in North Dakota is accredited by public 
high schools toward graduation. The school 
authorities issue examinations, that are con- 
ducted under school conditions, and _ credit 
toward graduation is granted on this basis to 
such pupils as pass them. 

The State Board of Education’ of Indiana 
took the subject under advisement in 1913. 
Favorable answers were received from 96 1-2 
per cent., to a letter of inquiry sent to 350 repre- 
sentative citizens of the state, favoring the en- 
dorsement of such a plan by the State Board of 


Education. The plan was endorsed by the 


State Federation of Churches and by the State 
Sunday School Association. 

Prominent educators pressed the plan upon 
the State Board of Education and public hear- 
ings were given on January 15, 1914, at which 
thirty representatives of the various denomina- 
tions and sects appeared. The investigation by 
the State Board of Education resulted in the 
decision that technically and legally the initia- 
tive in “selection of additional subjects to be 
taught in the High Schools, other than those 
required by law to be taught” lies with the lo- 
cal authorities. It was also decided that the 
State Board of Education could not require 
local authorities “to give credit to high school 
pupils for work done in the study of the Bible 
or in any other study where work is done out- 
side the public schools, unless such work be 
done in a private school approved by the State 
Board of Education.” 

Thus it was decided that the local Boards of 
Education must take the initiative and held to 
be “in line with all legislation looking to the 
welfare of the state through its local govern- 
ment.” ,» The outcome was the adoption in 
Indiana of a modified North Dakota plan, the 
essentials of which, as stated in Bulletin No. 1, 
issued by the Board of Control for Bible Study 
for credit in Indiana High Schools, December 
15, 1915, are as follows :— 

1. One semester’s credit may be given to- 
ward graduation. 

2. To receive credit the pupil must pass a 
written examination. 

3. Representatives from the cities adopting 


the pian constitute a board of control. The 
Board of Control appoints a committee of five 
to conduct the examinations. 

4. Manuscripts will be sent by number, not 
by name. 

5. The examinations shall consist of (1) 
questions of fact based on the syllabus, (2) 
questions of literary and historical values— 


questions of theological interpretation shall be 
strictly avoided. 


6. Applicants for examination must pay a 


fee of twenty-five cents to cover expenses. 

7. The syllabus has four parts—two on the 
Old Testament and two on the New Testament. 
Any two parts may be taken for credit, but 
only two. 

8. As to state requirements, pupils may 
study in any way—in classes, in clubs, or indi- 
vidually. As to local requirements, each school 
determines what pupils are eligible to take the 
examinations. 2 

“Permission to add this to the courses of 
study must be obtained from the State Board 
of Education by application of Boards of 
School Trustees.” 

Preliminary organization of the Board of 
Control was made in 1915 at the time of the 
State Teachers Association. 

The examinations are given in local high 
schools under the following rules :— 

1. Examination given on the second’ Sat- 
urday of each month, September to June.: 

2. Questions are sealed and are not to be 
opened until the time of the examination in the 
presence of the candidates. 

3. A superintendent, principal, or teacher 
shall be in charge. 

Manuscripts are read, reviewed, and credited 
by number in the committee’s High School of- 
fice either by or under the direction of the 
Board of Control, whose president, E. L. Rick- 
ert, is superintendent of Connersville Public 
School System (1920). 

President Rickert furnished me with the fol- 
lowing data in summary of results of the ex- 
aminations to May 1, 1920:— 

1. Number of schools—200. 

2. Number of pupils who have taken the 
examinations—2,305. 


Part Part Part Part All 


I II IV Parts 
3 No. tried 1,065 754 902 568 3,289 
“ failed 191 117 147 121 576 


“ passed 874 637 755 444 2,713 
Interest is aroused among high school pupils 
by the desire for credit toward diploma of 
graduation from the high school and by the 
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interest of parents, teachers, and religious 
workers in the city or community. 

It is evident from conversations with school 
men that far greater results could be attained 
if continuous, sustained interest and effort were 
given by the clergy and church workers. It is 
possible that the absence of the emotional ele- 
ment in the examination method does not ap- 
peal to religious workers. 

The conditions of study in religious organiza- 
tions or homes or clubs may well provide the 
emotional values desired by each teacher or 
guide in the preparation for the examinations. 

In the Gary Weekday Bible Schools 3,500 «f 
the 4,000 pupils in the public school grades are 
spending two hours a week in the Weekday 
Bible Schools, but the attendance from the High 
School (1920) was practically nil. The reason 
given there is that the High School program 
is so ful] and the college entrance requirements 
so extended that the pupils do not have the 
time for Bible study; until some credit toward 
graduation and toward entrance to college can 
be granted, the numbers registered from the 
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_ High Schools will be small in the Weekday 


Bible School of Gary. 


The interesting thing is that two such move- 
ments. each successful in its own way, are de- 
veloping in Indiana. 

The growth in the Gary Weekday Bible 


Schools, limited as it is to one city, finds its rea- 


sons for success in their paralleling the public 
schools, the interest of religious workers and 
school teachers, the introduction of religious 
motives, and to the fact that their hours of 
work come within the public schoo! hours, thus 
making it possible for the Weekday Bible 
School’s programs to come into the chil- 
dren’s regular days’ work. 

The growth of Bible study for credit in the 
Indiana High Schools is due to intellectual in- 
terest in the Bible and in the credit toward 
graduation. If the colleges and universities of 
the state would become interested and give 
credit fur entrance as part of the English re- 
quirement, a real added impetus would be given 
to both the Gary plan and to the modified North 
Dakota plan. 
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WHAT IS THE BASAL SUBJECT IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM? 


BY GEORGE B. MASSLICH 


Wells School, Chicago 


After many generations of the three R’s 
there began to be added, a few years ago, music, 
art, cooking, sewing, manual training, and 
mature study. Whether coldly tolerated as 
“fads and frills’ or warmly received as “en- 
richments” they were nevertheless accretions ; 
and-all our efforts toward coherence have re- 
sulted only in correlation. The resulting ar- 
tay of subjects to be taught led to what Dr. 
Crothers in one of his essays quaintly calls 
“the duty of each teacher to consult daily a 
card catalogue of duties, beginning with Ap- 
perception and Adenoids and going on to Vac- 
cination, Ventilation and the various vivacious 
variations on the three R’s.” 

An effort to simplify the problem brought 
the proposal to present geography and arith- 
metic in alternate semesters. Many a tried 
and true teacher recalling the feeble response 
to mathematical stimuli in September after the 
lapse of the summer months feared that after 
a whole semester without arithinetic there 
might be no response at all. The question of the 
value of teaching material that was so eva- 
nescent seems not to have been raised. 

This brief introduction is sufficient to bring 
us to the inquiry whether an increasing num- 
ber of fairly independent subjects, each one 
manifestly an end in itself, represents our best 
thought on teaching. What, if anything, is of 
prime importance in the elementary school cur- 
riculum? Is there a centre of gravity, or cen- 
tre of revolution or (to confuse the metaphor) 


a nucleus about which the protoplasm of teach- 
ing may gather? 

There is no doubt that the proper study of 
mankind is man, and that our common welfare 
furnishes the standard for estimating the ef- 
ficiency of the educative process. Man’s inter- 
dependence as contrasted with the animal’s 
comparative independence is our apology for 
schools. We are constantly made aware of 
the presence of other people near us and of 
the necessity of effecting a compromise be- 
tween our life and their lives for the further- 
ance of social well-being. It is not so simple 
a matter to scrutinize the co-operation of 
those whom we have not seen because they 
are separated from us in space or have lived at 
an earlier time. Man’s reaction upon his fel- 
low man in space we study as geography; his 
reaction in time as history. These two com- 
bined are properly called social science. With- 
out doubt here is the sought for nucleus! 

That the child may have life and have it more 
abundantly requires that he know somewhat 
of the ancestral struggle against pain and the 
modern pursuit of pleasure. He must know 
how each generation rose upon the shoulders of 
the preceding generation not only for the 
easier attainment of its physical needs of food 
and shelter but for those interdependencies 
which call forth the higher life. As well must 
he know of the division of labor of the present 
generation. We are all members of the one 
body. Are we ready to admit that public edu- 
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cation has not sensed the industrial revolution 
within the last generation brought about by 
automatic manufacture? Just as the schools 
were preparing to educate for a vocation In- 
dustry subdivided labor more minutely, stan- 
dardized the product, put the brains into the 
machine, and left the worker with nothing to 
do but tend the machine. Former generations 
may have required too long hours of work, but 
there was a mental content accompanying the 
work. Today there is little of the joy of life 
in the daily toil, but the hours are short enough 
to allow time for individual achievement pro- 
vided the worker knows how to use his leisure. 
Is not the public school missing its opportunity 
for’ a vocational education? 

It is conceivable that the curriculum might 
centre about social science, all the other sub- 
jects being retained as adjuncts. Language 
both spoken and written would become a tool, 
not an end in itself. It might receive even 
greater attention than at present as a means 
not alone of expressing but of provoking 


thought. Likewise mathematics expresses the 
quantitative aspects of human _ relationships. 
That the bulk of elementary mathematics 


should be concerned with everyday barter and 
the endless manipulation of the symbols of dis- 
continuous number is unfortunate. The es- 
sential continuity of life in time and space is 
lost sight of in an arithmetic that wears thread- 
bare a situation in order to provide problems 
that usually test merely the effectiveness of a 
pupil’s silent reading. 

Physical education as an adjunct to social 
science has its foundation in morals. One 
owes it to another—to all others—to keep his 
physical self free from disease and its depen- 
dencies, and ready for that co-operation ex- 
pressed as the human division of labor. Play, 
and not gymnastics, is the mentor of physical 
fitness, but it is more than that. Team work 
and fair: play on the field of sport represent 
man’s advance from the individual struggle of 
the savage against his brother for the food 
which was not enough for both. 

Art gives a certain flavor to social science. 
One must needs halt the argument again to 
protest that by art one does not mean the futile 
attempt to make every child an artist—a pro- 


ducer of paintings. The present day plan 
stifles the childish impulse to draw pictures by 
its insistence on mass drawings, and in suc- 
ceeding years gives neither the ability to make 
graphic representations nor to appreciate 
beauty. There is beauty of form, and color, 
and motion, and tone,—an intangible something 
that may enter into every human _ relation. 
Music is that fine art of tone, and music in the 
elementary school should aim to conserve the 
joyous outburst which we call song, to develop 
appreciation for the beautiful in music and to 
apply the test of beauty to the spoken word as 
well. Beauty should be sought for as a quality 
in all endeavor. There should be beauty in the 
spoken word, the written page, the piece of 
handwork, the carriage of the body, the inter- 
course which asks courtesy. It is just as much 
a quality of action as is morals. Neither beauty 
nor morals can be taught as an abstraction, 
hence the reason for saying that art gives a 
certain flavor to social science. 

One of the serious criticisms of our educa- 
tional system is that what is taught in one sub- 
ject does not carry over to another. Perhaps 
the chief value of the project as a school device 
has been to relate subjects on the academic side. 
What is needed is empiric co-operation. A 
school with social science the basis of its cur- 
riculum and human co-operation its aim might 
esteem Ghandi’s philosophy as of more im- 
portance than Grant’s campaigns; and spend 
more time upon the causes of Russian starva- 
tion than upon the dividends from the Chicago 
stockyards. The death rate in a given ward 
might prove quite as useful in arithmetic as 
the price of strictly fresh eggs from the stor- 
age warehouse. Art would not be restricted to 
three thirty-minute periods a week. Exami- 
nations, marks, promotions and honors might be 
studied for their efficiency in teaching social or 
political preferment. The socialized recitation 
and, more important, the socialized study period 
and play period would form a basis for the 
study of constructive political institutions. 
Seif determination of free peoples might evolve 
in connection with the use of a piece of appara- 
tus on the playground, and the test of a league 
of nations be made with the basketball 
schedule. 


YOUR SCHOOL 


If you think your school’s the best, 
Tell ’em so! 
If you’d have it lead the rest, 
Help it grow. 
j When there’s anything to do, 
You'll feel bully when it’s through; 
Don’t you know. 


If you’re used to giving knocks, 
Change your style; 

Throw bouquets instead of rocks, 

For awhile; 

Let the other person roast, 


> 


Shun him as you would a ghost, 
Meet his hammer with a boast, 
And smile. 


When a stranger from afar 
Comes along, 

Tell him who and what we are— 
Make it strong. 

Needn’t flatter, never bluff, 

Tell the truth, for that’s enough; 

Join the boosters—they’re the stuff, 
WE BELONG. 


—Selected. 
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The common method of examination wherein 
the teacher presents a set of his questions by 
which he hopes to discover what pupils have 
learned is not only unfair to both teacher andi 
pupils but falls far short of the purpose for 
which it is intended. Results of these tests: 
are far more accurate in measuring the teacher’s: 
ability than the acquired knowledge growth of. 
the pupil. Proof of this statement abounds in 
cases where students who have repeatedly failed! 
under some teacher have been later highly suc-- 
cessful in life along lines dependent upon the 
very knowledge that teacher had apparently 
failed to impart. Conversely we find brilliant A. 
students who later have no working knowledge: 
of the subject they ranked so high in by exami-. 
nation. Why stick so closely to the Chinese: 
method of developing mimics and crammers? 

This attitude of mind has been the result of 
the study of the relations of daily work marks: 
with tests and examinations in freshman gen- 
eral science divisions. Pupils who were doing 
A work every day would fail in written tests: 
while those whose daily work was not passing 
would pass test with high marks. One thing 
seemed doubtful—just what was the teacher 
accomplishing? The conclusion was reached. 
that tests were being taken in anxiety when 
they should be taken in interest. No person. 
can give true account of himself when he is self- 
conscious and anxious. Every person wili 
prove his worth when his interest encourages. 
his efforts. So with 100 of my unsuspecting 
youngsters I performed the following experi- 
ment. 

From September to December the science 
students have studied the general subjects of 
Food and Air. Method of procedure has been 
that of problem or project whereby class and 
home experiments have been performed and re- 
ports written upon them. Occasional reference 
work has been assigned and reported. Ina 
forty- -minute period a five-question test was 
given. The examination had been announced a 
few days before and sample questions briefly 
reviewed. Marks and papers of 100 pupils were 
kept for future comparison. 

Two weeks later without warning the follow- 
ing new method of test was tried with these 100 


_ pupils. Each pupil was asked to spend five 


minutes quietly thinking about the various 
things he had studied so far this year in Gen- 
eral Science. At the end of five minutes they 
wrote on a small slip of paper just one question 
en some fact they had studied since opening of 
schooi in September. No names were written 
on these slips. These questions were collected 
by the teacher, who watched for duplicate ques- 
tions and asked for other questions to prevent 
duplication, Before the class, which by this 
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A NEW METHOD OF TEST 


ote BY JOHN V. JEWETT 


Brovkline, Mass., High School 


time boiled with curiosity and therefore inter- 
est, a large size battery jar was placed on the 
Aecture table. One member of the class volun- 
‘teered to shuffle the slips of paper, place them in 
the jar and stir with a stick. 

The class was then asked how many would 
like to draw a question and answer it. I can- 
not describe in print the eagerness with which 
every hand jumped into the air. So the follow- 
ing instructions were given. 

The exact deportment required at an examin- 
ation must be maintained. Each pupil could 
draw one question. This question must be 
written at the top of the examination paper. If 
after reasonable thought he found he could not 
answer it he must write below the question on 
his examination paper “I can’t answer,” and re- 
turning the question slip draw another and so 
on during the entire period. The papers 
would be corrected upon the basis of complete 
answer to each question. 

Results gave much food for thought. In the 
first place the merit of the questions themselves 
showed that the class had made progress. An 
intelligent question requires knowledge of the 
subject matter. These are a few of the ques- 
tions :— 

1. Tell how you know air has weight. 

2. In what respects are air and water sim- 
ilar 

What is chlorophyll? 

What part of water supports combustion? 
Tell all you know about the barometer. 
How do you make potato starch? 
Explain how a siphon works. 


How may you ascertain presence of 
tarch in food? 


“' What strength has air? 

10. What is the test for protein? 

11. If air was drawn out of a thin glass flask 
what would happen and why? 

12. How many calories would be required to 
Taise one quart of water 25 degrees F? 

13. How do you collect gas by displacement? 

14. What helps combustion? 

15. What does a jar full of air contain? 

Questions of this type drawn up by the pupils 
from their own experience can not help but in- 
dicate the learning as well as the teaching. 

A comparison of the marks given by the same 
teacher for the old method test and the new is 
instructive. Placed in tabulated form upon the 
ietter system of marking they are as follows :— 


A B Cc D E 
90-100 80-90 70-80 60-70 Failures 


Av. Daily Work 4 23 31 29 13 
Old Method 29 17 17 21 16 
New Method 4 21 % 10 


After first inspection the old examination 
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method seems to hold the prize. What kind of 
a prize ought to be given to a method which 
produces twenty-five bluffs and discourages 
three youngsters whose daily work is passing? 
In actual figures the new method told the fol- 
lowing truths :— 

1. Avoidance of last minute memorizing. 

2. More accurate results to average with 
daily work. 

3. That a student may not know specified 
questions is not proof that he is unfit. This is 
shown in that six students avoided failure when 
the opportunity was given by the new method. 

4. That some similar method in which inter- 
est is awakened and held can be perfected which 
will be an improvement over the old. 

To sum up briefly is to state a conviction that 


405 
it is high time for teachers to realize that they 
are employed in the garden of education to cul- 
tivate the plants placed in their care not for 
the impossible purpose of making each one a 
prize winner but for a purpose far more valuable 
to help each to grow to just as full a stature as 
it possibly can. We must help these youngsters 
to learn correctly, to be ready for a test based 
upon their learning (not what we think they 
are learning) at any time because this is the 
process of life itself. It would perhaps seem 
advantageous to have life give us its tests at 
certain specified periods and upon conditions 
we have advanced information about. We know 
this is not the “way of the world,” so why train 


our young folks to be strong in a method life 
does not demand? a 


THE NEW SEMESTER’S PROGRAM 


BY FRANK G, DAVIS 


What follows does not purport to be a 
learned discussion of the subject, nor does it 
contain ideas that are not in use in many 
schools. It contains, however, a few sugges- 
tions that may be helpful to inexperienced 
principals of junior or senior high schools. The 
writer’s experience has been confined princi- 
paliy to junior high school work. 

First, the principal should spend considerable 
time during any semester planning the work 
of the following one. It is an axiom that any 
manager must always project himself into the 
future of his work and live, to a considerable 
degree, in the future. 

Second, he should carry with him a notebook, 
into which he writes plans and suggestions as 
they come to him. 

Third, he should be continually checking up 
on his work and collecting data which will 
furnish him a firm basis for any decisions at 
which he may arrive. 

Toward the end of any semester the pro- 
gram for the following one must be made. It 
is well to begin a month or six weeks before 
the end of the semester so that the work may 
be done at a leisurely pace and opportunity af- 
forded for desirable changes. There are two 
important phases to this work, making the 
program and placing of pupils. Before the 
program is started a tentative makeup of the 
school should be prepared covering all electives 
and probable failures. Where a principal is 
furnished with an assistant it is well to hand to 
the assistant one phase of the work. No 
principal who values his own strength and has 
the welfare of a large number of pupils at 
heart will attempt to do alone all of the metic- 
ulous work involved in the two processes. 

Where shop classes are two periods in 
length, as is the case in most schools, shop pro- 
grams should be made first; following these, 
elective subjects one period in length, then 
regular academic subjects of single period 


length but reciting a number of times per weck, 
followed by subjects reciting a smaller number 
of recitations per week until we come to those 
that recite only one single period per week. 

Whenever a subject is placed on the school 
program it must be placed also on the program 
of the person who will teach it. Wherever pos- 
sible ditferent classes in the same grade and 
subject should be placed at differemt periods 
during the day so that failures or accelerants 
may shift into a class of another grade with- 
out difficult program changes. 

In some schools the problem of rooms is not 
serious but in many of our crowded buildings 
the finding of a vacant room is hailed by the 
program-maker as good cause for rejoicing. In. 
our school, for instance, with twelve classrooms 
and ten shops, we house nearly nine hundred 
pupils. This, of course, means considerable 
planning and a program calling for pupils com- 
ing or going nearly every hour of the day. It 
means three lunch periods with the puilding 
full of classes at every one of these periods. 
To avoid class conflicts under these circum- 
stances it is wise to have a room chart show- 
ing the condition of every room at each of the 
ten periods for every day in the week. 

After the entire program and ali teachers’ 
programs have been made the school program 
should be mimeographed by subject, showing 
grade, period, teacher and room. It is well to 
check every item with both the school program 
and the teacher’s program. If possible a clerk 
should be trained to do this close clerical work. 

A week or two before the close of the semes- 
ter each teacher should receive her personal 
program, the program of her home room group 
and a mimeographed copy of the entire school 
program. This will give her plenty of time io 
study all programs, check errors, and have 
these corrected if they appear. The last day of 
the semester, then, all regroupings can be made 


and home room teachers can, by using the pro-- 
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grams at hand, make all special programs for 
failures and accelerants, except the most dif- 
ficult cases, which should be made in the office 
by teachers especially trained for this work. 

It is well to remember that all directions for 
handling of permanent records, medical cards, 
books, etc., should be mimeographed and in the 
hands of teachers long enough before the close 
of the semester as to allow of their being cared 
for without rush. In fact, the good executive 
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“puts it in writing.” Certain teachers will be 
required for certain specified jobs. Write it 
down. Don’t expect teachers to see all the 
helpful things they might see to do. Assign 
work to do. They will gladly do it. A teacher 
cannot be expected to see the school as a whole. 
If she did she would probably have the princi- 
pal’s job. In fact, if the principal were teaching 


six periods a day he would no doubt be glad to 
have some one else act as principal. 


THE SITUATION AT WASHINGTON 


BY MAYMBE OBER PEAK 


Mrs. Herbert Hoover, wife of the Secretary of 
Commerce, told the press women of Washing- 
ton at their weekly luncheon that she con- 
sidered the public schools of the Capital a 
national disgrace and urged them to give pub- 
licity to existing conditions. 

“The county school in California from which 
we took our youngest son is better than the pub- 
lic school he attends in Washington. On ac- 
count of congested conditions, he must reach 
school at 8.30, and without intermission or 
study period, recite steadily until 12.30, when he 
is dismissed for the day. Next year, unless 
conditions are bettered, he will have to attend 
school at night, as the teachers will have three 
shifts instead of two a day. No child gets five 


hours schooling a day; mentally deficient chil- 
dren shift for themselves. 

“The buildings are overcrowded and insani- 
tary; overworked and underpaid teachers, when 
ill, must pay for substitutes from their own sal- 
aries. Meanwhile, Congress cuts school appro- 
priations for the District. The District tax- 
payers have done their part, but none of their 
money can be expended en the schools their chil- 
dren attend until the national fathers on the hill 
match it dollar for dollar. 

“At a dinner the other night I sat next to an 
influential Congressman with whom I discussed 
this shameful condition. ‘Why, Mrs. Hoover,’ he 
said, ‘I’m amazed at what you tell me!’ 

“And the educational heads say it is up to 
Congress!” 


WESTCHESTER, N. Y., COUNTY “I WILLS” 


January—I will make education first in all 
my thinking. It is the biggest thing in the 
world; it should then occupy the biggest place 
in the thought of the world. As my chosen 
work it is the biggest thing in my life; as such 
it shall have the biggest place in my _ think- 
ing. 

February—I will keep my eyes toward the 
east and my mind open to the rising sun of new 
truth, remembering that I am really living only 
so long as new brain tracts are each day being 
opened up in my centres of mentality. 

March—I will.seek new and better ways in 
education, believing as I do that it is only in the 
infancy of its development. 

April—I will share the good things that I 
gain with my fellows, realizing that I have 
achieved the most when I have shared my suc- 
cess with the largest number of those about me. 

May—I will as a teacher try so to live the 
truth that those I teach will sense the justice 
and feel the joy of the larger life. 

June—I will do my share to make the work 
of teaching a true profession, knowing that it 
can be such only so far as each worker is willing 
to make some sacrifice of time and money and 
make generous contributions of good will. 


July—I will put into life’s contacts the Good 
Mornings, the Good Nights, the Please’s and 
the Thank You's, trying to reduce life’s friction 
with the oil of courtesy and gladness. 

August—I will give every boy and girl I 
teach a fair chance and more, and my greatest 
joy will be when I have caused light to shine in 
minds where before there was darkness. 

September—I will be forgiving of human 
frailty, trying to keep the weaker ones from 
falling rather than to help them up after they 
are down. 

October—I will honestly try to see the good 
in persons and in things round about me and I 
will try to make the good dominant by com- 
mending it wherever I find it. 

November—I will try to do the little things 
and sometimes the bigger things that consti- 
tute the drudgefy of life as they should be done 
without unduly complaining. 

December—I will by living in the sunshine, 
myself, try to radiate to those about me that 
social sunshine that makes for spiritual health, 
knowing that when real health prevails the 
world will be made whole and true, holiness will 
reign among men, and strife and war will be 
done away. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


MRS. E. C. BEVERLEY, Whitmell, Virginia, 
has developed a country school that is an edu- 
cational institution of national significance, 
and she has become a speaker of remarkable 
power. She has a great story to tell, confines 
herself to her story and tells it with compelling 
directness and charm. 


J. C. CARROTHERS, assistant superinten- 
dent, Cleveland, has a record for high efficiency 
in promoting social activities from the stand- 
point of group service and personal safety. Mr. 
Carrothers has been a leader, especially with 
boys in school and young men in the city. He 
has a Sunday class of more than 150 young 
men from sixteen to twenty-one which has 
every latest feature of creating an intellectual, 
physical, and character morale. Every mem- 
ber of the class literally makes personal im- 
provement his major. 


DIMION H. ROBERTS, superintendent of 
training school, Teachers College, Ypsilanti, 
-has worked out his own demonstration of giv- 
ing teacher students practice in teaching, in 
handiing a school and in developing initiative 
while still a studeat. We spent a delightful 
afternoon in the Stone School, in which stu- 
dents have a variety of practice for rural school 
leadership better than we have seen elsewhere. 
Mr. Roberts is a graduate of Amherst with in- 
tensified professional study with G. Stanley 
Hall, Clark University. 


RAYMOND F. CRIST, bureau of naturaliza- 
tion, Department of Labor, is creating some of 
the best patriotic literature that is in print. His 
“Federal Citizenship Textbook” should be in the 
hands of every teacher in the United States. It 
contains twenty-four lessons in simple language 
on the Constitution of the United States. Mr. 
Crist has real genius for work of this kind. 


LUTHER L, WRIGHT, who passed on on 
January 10, was for several years state su- 
perinténdent of Michigan. It was in his ad- 
ministration the office was dignified by raising 
the salary from less than $1,500 to $4,000. All 
that has come of the state office since has fruited 
from the noble professional service Mr. Wright 
rendered in that office. Of late years Mr. Wright 
had been superintendent of the Institution for 
the Deaf at Flint, Michigan. He was one of 
real educational leaders for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

NEWTON C. DOUGHERTY, one time su- 
perintendent of Peoria, died recently in Greeley, 
Colorado, where he had lived for several years. 
He had agricultural interests near the city. He 
took an active part in public affairs in the city, 
ov in the Colorado State Teachers Col- 
ege. 

W. A. GREESON. superintendent, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, has been re-elected at $8,000 
Salary. This is the seventeenth year of Mr. 


Greeson’s superintendency in Grand Rapids. 
This is very much longer than any one else has 
served that city, and few cities of as much as 
140,000 population have a superintendent that 
has been in service seventeen years, and Mr. 
Greeson has as hearty support with the Board 
of Education, the teachers and the public as at 
any time in these years. As the advertisements 
say, “There is a reason,” and it is in the way 
Mr. Greeson deals with the multitude of prob- 
lems that are always present. 


I. I. CAMMACK, superintendent, Kansas City, 
Missouri, is making a heroic attack on all forms 
of jazz as debasing and degrading music, which 
he puts in the same class as intoxicating drinks. 
He says: “The nation has been fighting booze a 
long time. I am just wondering whether this 
jazz isn’t going to have to be legislated against 
as well. It seems to me that when it gets into 
the blood of some of our young folks, and I 
might add older folks, too, it serves them just 
about as good as a stiff drink of booze would do. 
Five months’ experience with the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau has convinced me that administratively it 
is far weaker than the old Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education was when it had charge of 
rehabilitation. The Bureau is still dominated by 
the War Risk Insurance group, who see things 
in terms of tables, rates, reports, statistics and 
paper work. One never hears a word about the 
disabled man himself. Just.as the man could 
not see the woods on account of the trees, so the 
Veterans’ Bureau cannot see the disabled men 
on account of the red tape.” 


BENJAMIN F. COMFORT, principal of the 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit, has an im- 
portant part in the notable educational achieve- 
ment of the city. There were on February 22, 
8,969 students enrolled in his school. Of these 
5,319 were in the day school and 3,650 in the 
evening school. Of the day school enrollment 
2,600 were in high school classes, 785 in boys’ 
continuation classes, 795 in girls’ continuation 
classes, 227 in dressmaking classes, 94 in phar- 
macy classes, 248 in nurses’ classes. The build- 
ing complete costs $5,292,000; of this $4,500,000 
is in a new building and $42,000 in the Memorial 
Victory Bridge connecting old and new build- 
ings. The auditorium seats 3,200. 

EDMUND VANCE COOKE, whose verses 
breathe the spirit of youth, was employed by 
the Cleveland Plaindealer for two weeks tour- 
ing in Cleveland, reading his verses in the 
schools of the city. 

W. L. STEPHENS, superintendent, Long 
Beach, Cal., has seen some highly important 
achievements as the result of his noble educa- 
tional leadership, not the least of which is the 
recent voting of a bond issue of $1,900,000 which 
will give that city one of the best educational 
equipments for a my of its size in the United 
States. 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


BY JOHN J, TIGERT 


United States Commissioner of Education. 


Educational progress in America is seriously 
threatened by the well defined tendency, which 
has accompanied the reaction following the 
war, ta retrench on expenditures for public 
schools. 

It is obvious that the present efficiency of the 
schools cannot be maintained if teachers’ sal- 
aries are reduced, and it is probable that they 
will have to be increased still further even in the 
face of decreases in the cost of living. 

Until 1921 increases in salaries for teachers 
lagged a long way behind the increased cost of 
living. Only recently have increases in pay 
put the teaching profession in an economic posi- 
tion as favorable as that which existed before 
the war. From an economic standpoint, how- 
ever, the teaching profession has not yet re- 
ceived a benefit from increases in salary. 

In 1922 high school teachers are working upon 
salaries which in dollars represent an increase 
of 57.2 per cent. over what they received in 
1918. In 1916 the average teacher’s salary, 
high school and elementary grades, was $563 a 
year ; in 1918 it was $635 a year; for later years 
exact figures are not yet available, but it is esti- 


mated that-the average salary is still not over 
$900 a year. 

Contrasted with the present tendency to 
skimp on education, was the movement of dis- 
tinct educational progress during the war period. 
Recent laws in many states increasing the school 
age and demanding regular attendance, notable 
improvement in rural education, the fixing of 
higher standards of ability for supervisors and 
administrators, and pronounced emphasis on 
training teachers of vocational subjects. 

Consolidation of rural schools is growing 
rapidly with the result that country children in 
larger numbers than ever before are getting 
equal educational advantages with city children. 

There are now in America 13,000 consolidated 
schools, and these enroll more than 750,000 chil- 
dren. In 1920 there were eighteen states 
which had no laws providing for consolidation. 
Now all states have such laws, and seventeen 
of them provide state aid to encourage consoli- 
dation. 

Notable advances in extending high school 
opportunities to children in rural districts have 
accompanied the consolidation movement. 
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TEN REASONS 


WHY HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES SHOULD ENTER NORMAL COLLEGE COURSES. 


[Issued by State Normal School for Women, Farmville, Virginia.] i 


For the cultural and vocational value of the 
courses. 

Because the training is of inestimable value 
in whatever line of work they pursue—teaching, 
business, or home-making. 

The completion of the course makes them in- 
dependent and able to be self-supporting should 
such necessity arise. Instead of being just edu- 
cated they are educated for a definite work. 

The problem of securing trained teachers for 
the high schools is one that is receiving much 
attention from School Boards and superinten- 
dents. 

Those who wish to become teachers in high 
schools should take the courses which prepare 
for this work—a teacher-training institution is 
the logical one for those to attend who desire 
this training. 

Graduates of old-line colleges are well pre- 
pared as to subject matter. Graduates of 
Normal College courses get just as good train- 
ing in subject matter, and at the same time are 


trained for the teaching of the high-school sub- 
jects. 


College graduates enter upon their teaching 
career with no specific training for teaching, and 
with no knowledge of the requirements and the 
standards for pupils in the various grades of the 
high school. Normal College graduates have 
not only had courses in the Psychology ‘of 
Adolescence, in High-School Methods and Man- 
agement, in Principles of Secondary Education, 
and in School Administration, but have also had 
actuai experience in teaching in the high school 
before graduation. 

In order to secure professionally trained 
teachers for the high schools the State appro- 
priates such sums for this work as to make it 
possible for young women to get this training at 
a much lower cost than they can get the work 
of an old-line college which is not supported by 
the State. 

The day is not far distant when teachers in 
the high school will be required to hold a degree. 

High-school teachers are needed as never be- 
fore, and professionally trained teachers are 


commanding better salaries than ever be- 
fore. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS 


[Edited by William H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


370. A town banquet for each prominent 
speaker is the method used in Sturgis, Ky., to 
bring cut school patrons to hear community 
lyceum talks. Last winter President Frank L. 
McVey of the State University, President 
Cherry of the Western Kentucky State Normal, 
Dr. R. P. Green, State high school supervisor, 
were among those advertised to bring’ “a mes- 
sage brimful of inspiration and helpfulness to 
every man, woman and child.” The ladies of 
the parent-teachers’ association canvass for 
food and serve a banquet at 75 cents per plate. 
One or two short addresses are given by local 
men and are responded to briefly by the honored 
guests. Then everyone goes to the high school 
auditorium for the main address. Clippings 
from local newspapers show the natural result 
in local interest. The superintendent is A. L. 
Morgan. 

371. “Differentiated Courses” is the title of a 
folder issued by the Sophie J. Mee School, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. It is only four pages and is 
printed by the School of Industrial Arts. One 
interesting feature is a set of questions for each 
of three courses, academic, commercial and 
practical arts. For example, parents are asked 
to ask questions like these before sending chil- 
dren to the commercial course: “Is he accurate 
in reckoning? Is he alert, courteous and ob- 
liging? Is he a leader in play?” etc. 

One of the record cards in this school is 
headed “Vocational and Moral Guidance Card” 
and is filled in by the pupil. Among its ques- 
tions are these: “What school work do you most 
enjoy? What schoo! work has seemed most 
difficult for you? What do you like to read? 
What do you like to do after school, evenings 
and Saturdays?” The teacher fills in on the 
back of the card “marked aptitudes or talents,” 
“marked shortcomings,” chronological age, in- 
telligence quotient, manners, responsiveness, 
personal appearance, etc. Still another inter- 
esting card is a graphic report card in which 
the parent is given a graphic showing of the 
child’s standing in each subject. If above ninety 
in arithmetic, the graph starts at the dot oppo- 
site “excellent.” If below sixty in English, it 
would shoot down to the next to the last dot 
in the second column. If between eighty and 
eighty-nine or “good” in reading, it would go up 
to the next to the highest dot in the third col- 
umn. Thus parents get at a glance, not only 
the standing, but the variations in standing 
among subjects. The principal is Jasper T. 
Palmer. 

372. Time is saved and freedom released for 
the household science teacher in the Palestine 
(Illinois) Township School, as follows: A fund is 
Set aside and placed in the bank for this teacher. 
She buys material where she can get it best and 


cheapest and pays for it out of this fund. At 
the end of the month she hands in an itemized 
account. The board allows it and restores the 
bank account to its original total. Incidentally, 
says Superintendent O. L. Bockstahler, this 
method serves as an easy check upon expendi- 
tures, while freeing the system and the teacher 
from red tape. 

373. A still higher percentage of total school 
population in high school than that reported for 
Beaufort, S. C., in our issue of March 9 now 
comes in from Walla Walla, Washington, 
namely, 29.2 per cent. For every thou- 
sand people in the city there are in the high 
school 74.8 pupils. For every thousand people 
in the city there are in all the public schools 
251 pupils. 

374. A new illustrated pupil-made journal 
comes from Manhasset, L. I. There are cuts 
and drawings and three columns of jokes. They 
say they are going to make the paper self-sup- 
porting. The fifth issue has thirty-four com- 
mercial advertisements, 

375. A novel citizenship test was given and 
taken at the Dubuque Kiwanis Club recently. 
Copies cf the test were passed out to all mem- 
bers after a good deal of merriment and mem- 
bers were called upon. The questions were 


asked by the Kiwanis committee on education. 


They come to us from Fred D. Stevenson, prin- 
cipal of the Dubuque High School, who appar- 
ently is a Kiwanian. The first twenty-one 
questions have to do with American history; for 
instance, “Who made the first flag to contain the 
stars and stripes? What was the ordinance of 
1787? What did Lincoln propose for the ‘Po- 
litical Religion’ of the nation? ‘Let reverence 
for law be breathed by every mother to her lisp- 
ing babe; teach it in colleges; write it in prim- 
ers, spelling books, and almanacs; preach it in 
the pulpits; proclaim it in legislative halls; en- 
force it in courts of justice. Let it become the 
Political Religion of the Nation and let men and 
women of all tongues and colors sacrifice un- 
ceasingly upon its altars.’ What important im- 
provement in the management of government 
finance has been instituted by the present ad- 
ministration? The establishment of the budget 
bureau.” 

In addition were fifteen questions about Ki- 
wanis, closing with this question of interest to 
all school men in these days of saying “goodbye” 
to grammar school and high school graduates: 
“Why is the Athenian Oath a good vow for all 
citizens to take? The Athenian Oath: ‘We will 
never bring disgrace upon this, our city, by an 
act of dishonesty or cowardice, nor ever desert 
our suffering comrades in the ranks. We will 
fight for the ideals and sacred things of our 
city, both alone and with many. We will revere 
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and obey the city’s laws and do our best to incite 
a like respect and reverence in those above us 
who are prone to annul them or set them at 
nought. We will strive unceasingly to quicken 
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the public’s sense of civic duty. Thus, in aj] 
these ways, we will transmit this city, not less, 


but greater than it was transmitted to 
us.’ ” 


STAND PAT ON SALARIES 


BY M, G, CLARK 


Pressure of present financial distress should 
not lead American communities into the eco- 
nomic error of reducing teachers’ salaries. More 
than ever before the public schools are responsi- 
ble for giving the education and training re- 
quired in the growth of character as well as the 
development of earning power. The salary of 
the teacher must be commensurate with the 
vital importance of such education and training. 
The salaries paid must insure teacher-quality 
rather than teacher quantity. 

America is America because of the American 
public school. This public school makes for our 
democracy and for our back-bone. It has held 
our civilization together against the onslaughts 
of millions of uneducated South European im- 
migrants. 

In supporting the public school the taxpayer 
is upholding our most vital American institu- 
tions and is maintaining the safety of the city, 
the state and the nation. 

The salary advances that came tardily to 
teachers during the war period were of great 


Superintendent of Schools, Sioux City, Iowa. 


value in keeping in the schools a buoyant, self- 
respecting, able teaching force. 

Teaching ought not to become again synony- 
mous with disrespect and broken spirit. More- 
over, the type of tomorrow’s teachers depends 
upon the “call” which today’s teachers are send- 
ing out to the on-coming generation to enter 
the professton. Red-blooded, spiritual, intellec- 
tual boys and girls in high schools and colleges 
are listening for “calls” to service which they 
feel to be worth-while. Anything that weakens ~ 
the position of the teacher in the minds of the 
young people weakens the “call” for the procrea- 
tion of the profession. For the first time in the 
history of teaching, teachers are occupying a 
position of medium financial respectability. The 
“call” of the profession to virile young people 
will depend upon this being maintained and 
even strengthened. Lowering of the standard 
of salaries will react on the future generation of 
teachers, will enervate the profession and 
weaken the schools. 


HIGH SCHOOL OF TODAY 


BY H, E, STONE 


Erie, Pa. 


Martin Luther in the sixteenth century 
referred to the elementary schools of England 
as for all children. Schools above the grade 
school were for the “promising lads” ac- 
cording to Luther. There are in the United 
States today some who have sixteenth century 
views about the free public high school. 

In America a century ago the Latin gram- 
mar school was an aristocratic school. It was 
not for “all the children of all the people.” Then 
came the academy, which retained the college 
preparatory course as the backbone of the cur- 
riculum, but added some other studies of a 
practical nature for those who did not expect 
to enter college. Then came the free acad- 
emies or public high schools. The first high 
school in America was established in Boston in 
1821. Its aim was to prepare boys and girls 
for mercantile and mechanical purposes. 

With the growth of colleges the direct and 
practical aim of the high school became sub- 
ordinated to the college preparatory aim which 
has dominated the high schools of the United 
States until recently. 

The cosmopolitan high schools of today are 
institutions that serve equally well those who 


can go to college and those who cannot. The 
partial elective system permits those who wish 
direct preparation for useful work at the com- 
pletion of the high school course to select sub- 
jects which will give them this preparation. 
Bookkeeping, shorthand, business English, 
typewriting and commercial arithmetic are 
such subjects. The elective system also per- 
mits those whose parents can afford to send 
them to college to select such subjects as will 
prepare them for college entrance. Foreign 
languages, algebra, geometry, English and 
physics are such subjects. 

Democratic purposes prevail in the best high 
schools of our country. No subjects are given 
a monopolistic position. 

When the high school was merely a college 
preparatory school it was chiefly attended by 
the children of the rich and moderately well to 
do. Today the children of the masses are fe 
ceived into our high schools and given afi op- 
portunity to take subjects that will meet their 
needs. Surely none of us are so aristocratic of 
selfish as to begrudge this service to “all the 
children of all the people.” 
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SELLING PSYCHOLOGY 


Much has been said in latter years concerning 
the psychology of selling. It has become a 
hackneyed phrase used in every industry from 
the manufacture of needles and pins to the 
printing of stocks and bonds. This, however, is 
the story of the selling of psychology—a vastly 
different proposition and one which bids fair to 
revolutionize the industrial world. To make 
psychological research earn its own way is the 
object of a group of twenty leading American 
psychologists who have announced their 
incorporation under the name of the Psycholog- 
ical Corporation with headquarters in the Grand 
Central Terminal Building. This corporation 
is said by its organizers to be the first corpora- 
tion under the business laws of any _ state 
whose objects are the advancement of science 
and whose earnings must be used for scientific 


.research. Money for the support of psycholog- 


ical research work will be earned by the prac- 
tical application of Psychology to business, in- 
dustrial and ‘other problems by increasing 
knowledge of human nature and applying it in 
useful ways. 

The president of the corporation, J. McKeen 
Cattell, a former professor at Columbia Univer- 
sity, says: “Thanks to its recent progress and 
war service psychology has become a word to 
conjure with, but it calls up all kinds of spirits. 
People need to know what psychology can and 
what it can’t do, and who can and who can’t do 
it. We have largely subdued the material 
world tc our uses, but men are trained and 
selected, infiuenced and controlled, employed 
and dismissed, put in prison and in Congress by 
methods that have survived from the pre- 
scientific era. The scientific control of con- 
duct may become of greater economic import- 
ance than the use of electricity or steel.” 

It is difficult to change people but we now 
have sufficient knowledge and suitable methods 
for selecting them and putting them in the place 
where they will be most useful and most 


happy. On the economic side it is not unrea- 
sonable to assume that the production ot 
national wealth would be doubled if everyone 
from the feeble-minded child to the President of 
the nation were allowed to do the work he car 
do best and were trained to do it in the best 
way. That would be a gain of $70,000,000,000 a 
year for the United States. 

The first practical application of psychology 
by the corporation was the selection of its own 
force of stenographers. It is said that these 
girls selected in this way are competent and 
that the psychologist can tell more about a girl 
in half an hour by such a test than by having 
her work in an office for three weeks. Among 
other services which the corporation is equipped 
to render are the selection of personnel for 
large plants or corporations and furnishing ex- 
perts for clinical work. As facilities are im- 
proved, tests will be extended into all branches 
of industry—managerial and executive. Psy- 
chology will determine whether a man would 
make an effective head of a firm. 

Psychology taken into the schoolroom will 
determine what studies a child should pursue. 
Say, in the sixth grade, for instance, by a posi- 
tive test it can be ascertained whether Johnny 
or Mary will be wasting time to study music, 
drawing, mathematics and other lessons. 

The tests used are the outgrowth of the in- 
telligence tests used in the army during the 
period of the war. Like these tests and many 
others in use in institutions and organizations 
they consist partly of sentences with missing 
words to be filled in, directions to be followed 
quickly and correctly, and questions designed 
to show whether the applicant thinks clearly or 
confusedly. They are fundamentally unlike 
such questionnaires as Mr. Edison uses in that 
they do not test the amount of information pos- 
sessed by the applicant but rather his mentak 
capacity and original ability. 


THE BRIDGE BUILDER 


An old man, going a lone highway, 
Came at the evening, cold and gray, 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
The sullen stream had no fear for him; 
But he turned when safe on the other side 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 

“You are wasting your strength with building here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day, 

You never again will pass this way; 


You've crossed the chasm deep and wide; 
Why build you this bridge at even tide?” 


The buiider lifted his old gray head— 

“Good friend, in the path I have come,” he said, 

“There followeth after me today, 

A youth whose feet must pass this way, 

This chasm that has been as naught to me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim— 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for him!” 
—Healthy Home,. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN NEBRASKA 


A series of letters on Vocational Education is 
being issued by C. A. Fulmer, state director of 
Nebraska. No. 16 gives the courses offered and 
the enrollment for the year ending June 30, 1921. 

Three types of classes are carried on—day 
classes for full time courses, part-time classes 
for persons who have already entered employ- 
ment; and evening courses for special subjects 
which will increase the skill and knowledge in 
the occupation in which the wage earner is al- 
ready engaged. 793 men were enrolled in the 
agricultural day classes, 1,540 women in the 
home economics day classes, and a total of 773 
in the evening classés. 

HIGH SCHOOL RESEARCH BULLETIN 
Angeles, Cal.) 


This weekly bulletin is issued every week in 
the interests of the high schools of Los Angeles, 
It is edited by Arleigh C. Griffin of the research 
department. The issue for January 23 contains 
a study of a scientific marking system together 
with a complete bibliography on marking sys- 
tems. 

Dr, Franklin Bobbitt has made a study of the 
courses of study now in use in the high schools. 
The bulletin of January 30 is devoted to this 
survey. The indispensable ingredients in the 
general high school training are English (two 
years), United States History and Civics (one 
year), a laboratory science (one year), and 
physical training (all grades). While other 
thirigs are valuable 110 one of them is necessary 
to the general training of all students. The 
values of each study are discussed in detail, and 
certain assumptions and general principles are 
then considered. The chief of these is that the 
‘characteristics and abilities which should be pos- 
sessed by men and women of the adult world are 
the things to be developed through the proc- 
esses of education. These are the educational 
objectives. 

Outside of training for their specialized oc- 
‘cupations the educational objectives will be 
much the same for all individuals. In details 
and in degree of achievement they will differ 
greatly among individuals according to natural 
capacity and special situation. 

Experiences alone educate. After making al- 
lowance for the hereditary factor the education 
of any person is wholly determined by the ex- 
periences he has had. A curriculum is the series 
of experiences to be had by an individual as the 
means and condition of achieving the several 
educational objectives. 

HOUSING CLEVELAND’S SCHOOL CHILDREN 

One always turns with eagerness to the 
monographs put out by the school system of 
Cleveland. They are so attractively printed, so 
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well illustrated and embody so completely the 
very latest word in educational progress. 

This one on the school housing problem by 
Director Frank P. Whitney emphasizes the fact 
that the physical plant and equipment of a 
public school system not only have a direct 
bearing on the health and comfort of the chil- 
dren, but also make possible or impossible the 
successful accomplishment of modern educa- 
tional aims. 

Typical school buildings, past, present and 
future, are illustrated, from the tiny one-room 
school, erected in 1817, housing twenty-four pu- 
pils, to the magnificent Miles Standish School 
erected in 1921. This latest word in school 
architecture is only one story high, thus elimi- 
nating basement, stairways, corridor space and 
upper floors. It contains thirty-two rooms, with’ 
accommodation for fifteen hundred pupils, and 
is as nearly fire-proot and panic-proof as any 
school in America. 

Three new high schools, four new junior 
highs and eight elementary schools are pro- 
vided for in the new building program. 


STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS IN HANDWRITING 
(World Book Company) 

In the Courtis Standard Practice Tests in 
Handwriting the children learn very quickly to 
test their own work. The new edition of the 
Student’s Daily Lesson Book gives explicit di- 
rections for daily self-testing. The child com- 
pares his own writing with the copy of the les- 
son in the book and writes on his record card 
the number of times he has written the copy in 
the time allowed by the teacher; then he de- 
cides for himself which sample in the book his 
own writing most resembles and records the 
result under “Quality” on his record card. 
Lastly, he fills in his Graph Blank for that day 
which enables him to watch his own progress. 

The phraseology of the Lesson Book is es- 
pecially adapted to the understanding of the 
child and the samples of handwriting are well 
graded. 

The Ford film entitled “Democracy in Educa- 
tion,” which shows this material in use in 
schools. has been shown at five large universi- 
ties and at two national conventions, and is in 
constant demand for use in schools. 


STANDARD TESTS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
(World Book Company) 

The use of standard tests has been extended 
to foreign languages with marked success. The 
Henmon French and the Henmon Latin tests 
issued by the World Book Company are new 
but they have been given the most careful trial 
before being placed on the market and they 
will undoubtedly soon be in general demand, as 
they are by the same publishers as the Hudelson, 
the Handschin and the Wilkins Language Tests. 
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THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF TEACHING 

The annual report contains much that is of 
value in the educational field. During the six- 
teen years of its existence the Carnegie Foun- 
dation has distributed nearly $9,000,000 in retir- 
ing allowances and pensions to 999 persons. The 
total resources now amount to $25,000,000. The 
investments are all in bonds. There are sixty- 
eight associated institutions contributing to con- 
tractual retiring allowances for their teachers. 

Increasing expenditure for research has 
shown chiefly that the source of fruitful re- 
search lies not so much in subsidies as in the in- 
spiration of gifted men. 

The transformation of normal schools into 
teachers’ colleges and their use as junior col- 
leges is briefly discussed; and the relation of ail 
training agencies to the central education au- 
thority of the state is pointed out. 

The report presents a summary of recent 
movements in the development of new pension 
systems and the progress of pension legislation 
and literature. 

Copies of the report and other publications of 
the Foundation may be had without charge on 
application to the office, 522-Fifth avenue, New 
York City. 

THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD (New York) 

During the last few years the resources of 
the Board have been largely increased by Mr. 
Rockefeller to meet the pressing needs for funds 
required for new demands and unexpected op- 
portunities. The sum total of his gift is $126,- 
788,094. 

For the past two years the activities of the 
Board in the field of higher education have been 
mainly concerned with the distribution of his 
special gift of $50,000,000 to aid in the increase 
of teachers’ salaries. The whole number of in- 
stitutions aided is 191. 

During the past year the contributions to state 
departments of education for work in the field of 
secondary and rural education and to Southern 
state universities have been continued. Profes- 
sional education, especially medicai, has been 
furthered, and studies and surveys have been 
conducted. 

— 
THE WAR DEBT AS A TRUST FUND FOR 
EDUCATION 


A new note in financial readjustment was; 
struck by Dr. John H. Finley in his address be- 
fore the teachers of Pennsylvania when he sug- 
gested the funding of the ten billion dollars of 
the allied war debt as a trust fund to be ad- 
ministered for the education of all the chi!dres 
of the earth. Dr. Finley’s talk was on “Equal 
Opportunities for all Children.” “America,” he 
declared, “is on the horizon of every hope in 
Europe. Its obligation henceforth is not con- 
fined to a national issue but to the proposition 
that it should make itself responsible that the 
children of Europe, the land of ‘united hate,’ 
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have a chance. This is the way by which the 
United States can bring about the cementing of 
the peace, good will and brotherhood which is 
the altruistic ideal of all the civilized peoples of 
the world.” 
PROGRESS IN THE FIELD OF MENTAL HYGIENE 
IN MISSOURI 


Mental Hygiene is not a distinct science like 
mineralogy, or chemistry or anatomy, said Dr. 
J. E. W. Wailin of the bureau of special educa- 
tion of Miami, Mo., University in a recent ad- 
dress to the State Teachers’ Association. It is 
rather a synthesis of various sciences, most im- 
portant of which are biology, psychology, edu- 
cation and sociology. Mental hygiene shares 
the imperfection and inexactness of its com- 
ponent members. All these sciences singly and 
combined can only help to make the world more 
efficient in the management of its human prob- 
lems, which, after all, are the problems most 
worthy of man’s tenderest and profoundest con- 
sideration. Dr. Wallin goes on toa _ careful 
analysis of the care of each of the special classes 
of children and adults provided for by the laws 
of the state. His work shows a keen and sym- 
pathetic grasp of his subject. 


A CONSCIOUS CONSCIENCE (Franklin E. Parker) 


This is a code of ethics in rhyme, presenting 
many of the great moral truths and lessons of 
life in a form which appeals to the sense of 
rhythm and which therefore sticks in the mem- 
ory when more formal presentation might be 
forgotten. 

This one on Truth is especially apt. 

The truth is universal, Aye! 

And free to every mortal—° 

What need of judge to misapply 

Opinion! as immortal. 

Then life is somewhat like a school, 

For some a throne, for some a stool— 

It matters not the pet or fool, 

The truth lies in the Golden Rule. 

Then do your duty while on earth, 

Be loyal as a_ brother— 

For duty it begins at birth, 

With truth towards one another. 
—o—— 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE (Garden City, Kan.) 


This is the only college in Southwestern Kan- 
sas. The student may, therefore, pursue his 
first two years’ work of a standard college cur- 
riculum at home or within easy train and auto- 
mobile distance from home, and thus wait till he 
has advanced two years more in age, before go- 
ing several hundred miles from home influences 
to attend the State University or some other 
large institution for the last two years of his 
college curriculum. This is of especial advan- 
tage when the boy or girl has finished the high 
school course at an unusually early age. Beside 
the usual academic departments the college 
provides for commercial, educational, health, 
and artistic training. 
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BOOK TABLE 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. By Stephen 
Leacock, McGill University, Montreal. New and en- 
larged edition. Boston, New York, Chicago: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 415 pp. Price, $2.25. 
There can be no question but that the present student 

of Political Science must think in international units. It 
is not easy for an American to write internationally with- 
out showing a decided bias. Nor would it be easy for 
any one of any nation to write a book on Political Science 
without leaning one way or the other on all international 
questions. But Dr. Leacock wrote the foundation of this 
book in 1906 when there was no appreciable international 
irritation. 

In 1913 he recast it with the new flavor, with the pre- 
lude to 1914 in the international atmosphere, and he kept 
his poise perfectly. Now in 1921 he recast it all, made new 
plates and dealt dispassionately with the results of the 
World War and’ the League of Nations. We know of no 
book with better poise and it is made for students who 
are inquiring as to cause and effect in the international 
arena. 


MODERN VERSE: BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 
Edited by Anita P. Forbes, Hartford. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. Cloth. 

It signifies much that there is a growing demand of 
schools for books of Modern Verse. It is really a joy to 
see the books of verse that come from the press. They 
are not published for the fun of publishing, but because 
there is a genuine desire for verses of today. 

In this volume of “Modern Verse” Anita Forbes has 
grouped 140 selections, The Sea, 11; The City, 12; The 
Country, 25; War, 26; Children and Home, 20; Friend- 
ship and Love, 16; Thought and Fancy, 30. 


A MINIMUM COURSE IN RHETORIC. By Henry 
C. Edgar, Pottstown, Pa. New York: The Century 
Company. Cloth. 450 pp. 

We confess to genuine delight in examining Mr. Edgar's 
book. It is enough unlike the traditional textbook on 
Rhetoric to be really refreshing. 

There is no pretense that the school study of Rhetoric 
will make record breaking authors along any line. This 
book suggests only such study as can be used by the stu- 
dents when they study it. One of our pet slogans is no- 
where more applicable than here: “Begin with a student 
where he is when he is there.” 

Expertness can be attained in English as in mathe- 
matics only by adequate practice. There is no royal road 
to mechanical accuracy. Careless work is inexcusable. A 
notable sentence is this: “Plodding care or literary merit 
should receive a bonus; laziness of thought or neglect of 
instruction, a penalty.” Here is another: “Better a few 
errors unnoticed, than a teacher too tired to teach.” 


THE LIFE OF THE WEEVIL. By J. Henri Fabre. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 

“The Life of the Weevil” is rich science and charming 
literature. The author passed on in 1915 at the age of 
ninety-two. Of him Charles Darwin well said that he was 
“a savant who thinks like a philosopher and writes like a 
poet.” The last twenty years of his life was devoted to the 
uninterrupted study of little insects. “The Life of the Wee- 
vil” is devoted to a discussion of that small aid insignificant 
insect which plays such havoc with some of man’s most 


essential foods: corn, peas, beans, nuts, etc. How the 
frail and tiny weevil is able to pierce the tough shell of 
an acorn or a hazel nut, and lay within the eggs which 
develop into grubs that devour their hiding places; how 
these grubs, soft and legless, in time work their way out- 
ward through the shells that encircle them, are discussed 
with Fabre’s characteristic charm. 


VEILS OF SAMITE. By J. Corson Miller. Introduc- 
tion by William Stanley Braithwaite. Boston: Small, 
Maynard and Company. Cloth: 

The best service we can render our readers, the poet and 
the publishers is to print William Stanley Braithwaite :— 

Mr. Miller’s name has been familiar to the readers of 
poetry for a number of years, and the familiarity is largely 
due to the manner in which his poems have been widely 
copied following their original publication. In this mis- 
cellaneous appearance Mr. Miller won an appreciative 
audience for his verse, an audience that now has the op- 
portunity to understand and admire his merit as a singer 
in this, the first collection in which he has brought his 
work together.. It is noted, in turning these pages, how 
well the singing quality is sustained. By way of song Mr. 
Miller lures the reader temptingly along the paths of his. 
dreams, and into the heart of those secrets which have a 
fine flavor of mysticism. I trust it is not out of place, in 
considering poetry as an artistic expression, to remark 
that Mr. Miller is a Catholic; and while he is a Catholic 
poet, in a certain phase of the meaning, he is, I like to 
think, also a Catholic and a poet. So to describe him is 
to emphasize his universality. He sings about all those- 
mystical figures, rituals and symbols which belong to the 
Church, but he never narrows the broad basis of life on 
purely orthodox foundations. Human life in its fullness 
appeals to his imagination, and within the scope of that 
imagination he gathers its varied experiences and its in- 
numerable emotions. We catch his encompassing vision 
as a poet in such verses to which he gives the significant 
title of “The March of Humanity.” 

It is not difficult to recommend a poet for the variety of 
his themes, it is difficult to commend a poet for an equal’ 
excellence in the variety. One can heartily commend Mr. 
Miller for his success in this. The felicity with which he- 
paints a bit of nature is matched by the impressive grace- 
with which he sounds the elegiac note; these are two ex- 
treme gamuts between which, with equal success, he sings 
of love and war, of humanity and the Church. I would’ 
like particularly to call attention to such poems as “Trans- 
formation,” “Sacrifice,” “Maximilian Marvelous,” “Salve 
Regina Aeterna!” “Epicedium (In Memory of America’s 
Dead in This Great War)” and “The Dead Astronomer, A 
Tribute to the Memory of Percival Lowell,” to show 
something of Mr. Miller's temper with various themes.. 
His enthusiasm is so manifestly pure that the reader who 
is not looking for the bizarre or the exotic, cannot escape 
the appeal of his spontaneity and exultation. He has that 
most fortunate of all poetic gifts, the ability to turn our 
common moods and emotional reactions into the common 
currency of rhythmic expression. Without debasing his 
facility into the maudlin, as is too often done by the prolific, 
he pours forth his songs always with the consciousness of 
his responsibility as an artist. This collection represents: 
but a small portion of the verse Mr. Miller has written, 
and so the reader may miss some pieces that have par- 
ticularly pleased him in their fugitive publication.. But 
the collection here gathered, as a premiere, will command! 
him a place among the poets of today. 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 


When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no aleohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
E48 5-18 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


with | 


Rational Arithmetic, by George P. Lord. A short intensive 8 
course for private schools or for the more advanced classes in high iy 
schools. Topical method. 271 pages, list price $1.00. 


Walsh’s Business Arithmetic, by John H. Walsh. A longer 
and more complete course especially adapted to first and second year high 
school classes. An arithmetic in story form. 512 pages, list price $1.40. 


Applied Business Calculation, by C. E. Birch. A series of drills _ 
and tests covering the fundamental principles of arithmetic and their | 


application to business problems; in pad form convenient for classroom 
use. 193 pages, list price 4o cents. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS . 


F department is open to contribu- 

one from anyone connected with 

schools or schoo] events in any part 

of the country. Items of more than 

local interest relating to any phase 

ef schoo] work or school adminis- 
ation are acceptable as news. Con- 
ibutions must be signed to secure 
ertion. 


Meetings to be Helé 


APRIL. 


11-14: Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation, at Louisville. Secretary- 
treasurer, R. E. Williams, Louis- 
ville. 

18-20: National Academy of Visual 
Instruction at Lexington, Ky. For 
room reservations address Well- 
ington Patrick, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

21: Lake Shore Division, Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, Oak 
Park. 

20-22: Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Georgia. Presi- 
dent, Kyle T. Alfriend, Milledge- 
ville. 

25-27: National Association of Pen- 
manship Supervisors at Hote] Ben- 
ton, Benton Harbor, Mich., Presi- 
dent Laura Jane Breckenridge, 
Lafayette, Ind. Secretary-treas- 
urer, T. W. Emblen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
24-28: Eastern State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, Springfield, Mass. 


MAY 


2-3-4: Eighth Annual Cenference of 
Superintendents of Schools at Fra- 
mingham Normal School. 


JULY. 


3-9: National Education Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


CALIFORNIA. 


California, as a state, spends pro- 
portionately more money tor educa- 
tation than any state in America, ac- 
cording to Governor William D, Ste- 
phens, in an address before the San 
Leandro Chamber of Commerce. He 
said mofé than half of the entire 
amount obtained by taxation annually 
is spent for this purpose. 

“The total amount of state expendi- 
tures for this two-year period is in 
round numbers $8,000,000,” Governor 
Stephens said. “Of that amount more 
than forty-five million is spent on the 
education of our children. To put it 
in another way our total state ex- 
penditures per annum are about forty- 
four millions, of which twenty-three 
millions are spent each year for edu- 
cational purposes.” 


FLORIDA. 


Nearly -every county in Florida 
will have to finance the last month of 
the present school term or permit the 
schools to be closed for lack of public 
money. 

There is relief in sight after this 
year. It will come through the 
amendment to Section 10 of state 
statutes to be submitted to the voters 
at the general election in November. 
That proposed amendment constitutes 
each school district a judge of its 
own needs, and places in its power the 
right to raise sufficient money 
through taxation to carry on the 
schools as needed. 

The section as submitted by the last 
legislature is as follows :— 
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Section 10.. The legislature may 
provide for the division of any 
county or counties into conven- 
ient school districts; and for the 
election biennially of three school 
trustees who shall hold their 
office for two years and who shall 
have the supervision of all the 
schools within the district; and 
for the levying and collecting of 
a district school tax, for the ex- 
clusive use of public free schools 
within the district, whenever a 
majority of the qualified electors 
thereof that pay a tax on real or 
personal property shall vote in 
favor of such levy; provided that 
any tax authorized by this section 
shall not exceed ten mills on the 
dollar in any one year on the tax- 
able property of the district. 

With this amendment to the section, 
each school district will have the right 
to levy such additional millage, up to 
ten mills, in any ome year, as the 
trustees of that district find will be 
necessary for supplementing the gen- 
eral school tax money which the dis- 
trict will receive. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. More than six hun- 
dred courses are to be offered at the 
University of Chicago for the Sum- 
mer Quarter beginnmg June 19 and 
ending September 1. They will in- 
clude those in arts, literature,  sci- 
ence, divinity, law, medicine, edu- 
cation, commerce and  administra- 
tion, and social service administration. 
The first term will begin June 
19 and the second term July 27, and 
students may register for either term 
or for both. The last Summer Quarter 
attendance was the largest in the his- 
tory of the University—6,458. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Wesley Lee Paul of the 
Harvard Graduate school of business 
administration, class of 1919, has been 
appointed the instructor of a new 
class in the science of merchandise re- 
tailing at the school of commerce and 
finance, Northeastern University. 
This class is intended and is designed 
to help both retail merchants and 
their clerical forces. 

Mr. Paul, who has been” assistant 
controller in a large Boston _ store, 
served during the war in the Pacific 
fleet, the Boston navy yard and the 
ship repair station at Brest, France. 
He is a chairman of one of the Na- 
tional Retailers’ Association commit- 
tees and graduated from Pomona Col- 
lege in 1917. 


SPRINGFIELD. The Eastern 
States Music Teachers’ Association 


previously scheduled for April 12-15 
in our column of Meetings to Be 
Held should read April 24-28. 


SPRINGFIELD. Announcement 
was made in the annual conven- 
tion of the New England Federation 
of Sheet Metal Contractors that trade 
schools for the training of apprentices 
in branches of the building industries 
will be established in five Massachu- 
setts cities, Fall River, Lawrence, 
Worcester, Boston and Holyoke, by 
the Associated Contractors of Massa- 
chusetts. The sheet metal contractors 
are affiliated with the Associated Con- 
tractors. The plan includes a grad- 
uate school in Worcester. Announce- 
ment was made by J. P. Kennedy, Jr., 
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of Holyoke, president of = 
ent of the federa: 


MICHIGAN, 


ANN ARBOR. The possibility of 
establishing a schoo: ot religion in 
connection with the University of 
Michigan is now being investigated 
by a committee composed of me™~bers 
ot the taculty and others. 

The national council of church 
boards met in Ann Arbor with the lo- 
cal committee recently, and discussed 
the subject of schoois of religion in 
relation to state universities, and the 
prospect of establishing such an in- 
stitution here. 

Professor H. L. Wilgus of the 
Law School is chairman ot the execu- 
tive committee, with sub-committees. 
investigating whether a plan, such as 
is now being followed in regard to. 
the School of Music, could be worked. 
out for the administration of the new 
school, Students would probably be 
taught courses in religion and social 
work supplementing the Bible courses 
now given in the University. It is 
altogether likely that an interchange 
of credits would be arranged, so that 
students enrolled in the School of Re- 
ligion would get credit for their 
courses in the University, and vice 
versa. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. There are in St. 
Louis 2,500 children, forced by eco- 
nomic conditions to go out and help. 
support their families before they are 
sixteen years old, who are being given 
special training in the industrial field 
and are given special service in the 
learning of the usual academic field. 

These children not only are being 
taught the fundamentals of education, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, but also. 
are given intensive instruction in the 
fields or industries in which they are 
employed. 

They also are sent through a “cycle 
of industrial study” so that they may 
have a choice in their life’s work and! 
not be forced by circumstances into. 
work unsuited to their abilities or 
temperaments. 

The work is being carried on in 
the Continuation School, at Tenth 
and O’Fallon streets, and in classes im 
numerous factories, offices, depart- 
ment stores and garages throughout - 
the city, all maintained by the board’ 
of education under tke direct com- 
mand of a bill passed by the Missouri 
State Assembly in 1919. 

This law, known as the compulsory’ 
education law, provides that all chil- 
dren between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen must take four hours a week 
educational training, consecutively, if 
possible. 

The child is compelled to attend’ 
class at least four hours each week. 
He may go to the continuation school 
or a class may be organized in the 
particular shop or office where he is 
emnloyed. 

The continuation school system is 
under the direct control of T. E. 
Spencer under general supervision of 
the board of education. There are 
twenty full-time teachers and _ nine- 
teen part-time teachers. 

The school occupies fifteen rooms 
in the Patrick Henry School. It is 
nlanned later to erect a special school 
for continuation purposes. 
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OUR BUSINESS SPECIALTY ONE 


Devoted to Reducing the Cost of School Books 
alll and Keeping Them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


Holden Book Covers for the Outside 


Holden Repairing Materials for the Inside 


Quality Up Prices Down — 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 
; NEW YORK. of directors. The board then will the city, He said the committee would 


ALBANY. Plans were outlined for 
launching committee work for com- 
piling and gathering complete statisti- 
cal data of the educational facilities 
of the city, at an important meeting of 
the education committee of the Al- 
bany Chamber of Commerce. 


carefully consider the report and take 
action. 

To this committee has been sub- 
mitted for consideration all of the 
suggestions made by members of the 
organization in response to the ques- 
tionnaire sent to the entire member- 


study educational matters in general, 
that sub-committees would be ap- 
pointed to take up various phases and 
details of the subject and report back 
to the general committee; that the 
work of the committee would aim to- 
ward a general meeting of the entire 


Dr. A. R. Brubacher, president of 
the New York State College for 
Teachers, who is chairman of the 
committee, presided. The committee 
will make a complete study of the 
subject assigned to it and report its 
finding with the committee recommen- 
dations as to the action the Chamber 
of Commerce should take to the board 


Chamber of Commerce to be held 
probably in the fall, under the auspices. 
of this education committee, at which 
time the entire educational advantages 
and facilities of the city would be re- 
viewed and presented in somewhat 
detailed form, with exhibits in the 
form of entertainment, and it was 
hoped the educational data to be gath- 


ship recently. 

Chairman Brubacher, in outlining 
the purpose and functions of the 
committee, explained that it had been 
appointed in response to the various 
suggestions made by members as to 
how the Chamber of Commerce could 
co-operate in aiding and developing 
the various educational facilities of 


Tomorrow’s Typewriter Is Here! 


It is our new machine, the Improved Self- Starting 


REMINGTON 


This is the machine on which Miss Marion C. Waner won the last World’s 
Amateur Championship, with a gross record of average words per minute 
surpassing all the professionals. A commercial educator of national prom- 
inence calls it “the fastest typewriter and 
the best teaching machine in the world.” 


This latest Remington is the machine 
with the “‘natural touch.’’ And you can- 
not appreciate what natural touch means 
until you try the machine. It is a revelation 
to every typist. 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
(Incorporated) 
374 Broadway 


Branches Everywhere 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


Ss TATE 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
dirmingnam, Ala,, 809 Title Bldg. Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New ‘ork, N, Y. 225 Fifth Ave, 


Syracuse, N, Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


TEACHERS Is the one in the country 


The Par acency 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


Clark Univesity Summer School 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


July 10—August 18, 1922 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
in Geography, History, Social 
Science, Psychology, Education, 
English, and Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages 


Excursions Public Lectures Entertainments 


“Tuition: twenty, thirty, or forty 
dollars, according to number of 
courses 


Write for Catalogue 


VISIT THE CAPITAL 


While taking your summer course of six 
to twelve weeks, why not visit the “Heart 
of the Nation’—a liberal education in_it- 
self? Many subjects in day and evening 
classes, leading to degrees and certificates— 
taught by government and other educational 
experts. 200 courses by correspondence. 
Write for catalogs. 

RESEARCH UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. 

Louis W. Rapeer, Ph. D., President. 


TEACHERS 


Take advantage of the delightful 
climate of Colorado and enjoy the 
beauties and the inspiration of the 
Rockies while securing your Profes- 
sional Training. 


LOSE NO TIME 
from your regular teaching. Sum- 
mer Quarter at COLORADO STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE closes. in 
time to enable teachers to get home 
for the opening of their own schools. 


Colorado State Teachers College 


is a Professional College for the 
training of Professional Teachers. 
Special staff of thirty noted edu- 
eators and lecturers’ in addition to 
the regular staff of eighty-one. Send 
for Summer School Bulletin and 
literature to 
J. G, CRABBE, President. 
Greeley, Colorado. 


SUMMER 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT | 


SESSION 


“The Coolest SUMMER SCHOOL East of the Rockies” 
JULY 10th TO AUGUST 18th. 


Just following the N. E. A. at Boston 


AND 


Only Eight Hours by Train. 


of beautiful Lake Champlain. 
Courses will be offered in Art, 


Combine a trip to the Summer Meeting of the N. E. A. with Sum- 
mer School, and an Outing in the Green Mountains, and on the shores 


tion, Elementary and Secondary Education, Psychology, English, 
French, History, Home Economics, 
Instrumental Music, Physical Training, Physiology and Hygiene, So- 
eial Science, Spanish, and Story Telling. 

For further information and descriptive catalog address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER 6CHOOL, BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


Commercial Subjects, Administya- 


Latin, Mathematics, Vocal and 
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ered could also be presented. 


It is proposed that the data on the 
educational facilities of the city, in- 
cluding state and city institutions, 
public and private schools, colleges 
libraries and _ preparatory schools, 
shall be compiled in booklets for gen. 
eral distribution to advertise the City, 

It was unanimously voted to appoint 
a sub-committee of five to gather the 
Statistical educational data of the city 
and present it to the committee. 

It was also voted that another sub- 
committee should be appointed to 
study the library situation in-the city 
and report back to the committee. 

After discussion of vocational 
training school matters, it was voted 
that another sub-committee should be 
appointed to make a study of the in- 
dustrial situation in the city as to the 
needs of vocational instruction in the 
day, evening and part-time schools, 
based on the vocational activities of 
the city. 

Still another sub-committee was ap- 
proved of to study and recommend 
the training of the school children in 
local history and citizenship. 

A sub-committee was authorized to 
study the question of housing and 
boarding for students who come here 
from out of the citv to attend local 
educational _ institutions. It was 
brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee that 1,200 to 1,500 — students 
come to Albany every year to attend 
local educational institutions who 
must board and room in the city out- 
side the institutions. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. So many boys have 
applied for admission to the shop 
classes at Waring School that it has 
become necessary to limit the entry to 
those who are sixteen years of age 
and over. 


Summer Students. 


Summer courses, whether in college 
or high school, have continued to at- 
tract an unusually large number of 
students, as a survey of the 1921 sea- 
son shows. Of 410 institutions from 
which statistics were gathered it is 
shown that the summer courses this 
year attracted 254,111 students, a gain 
of 62,105, or about 32 per cent. over 
the year 1920. 


Higher education for woman in the 
Orient has come to stay. Within a 
few years seven rolleges for women 
have been established in India, China, 
and Japan. Lack of room prevents 
many applicants from being admitted. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC. 


Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912. 

Of the Journal of Education, pub- 
a weekly at Boston, for April 1, 
1922. 

State of Massachusetts, County of 
Suffolk, ss., before me, a justice of 
the Peace in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Henry R. French, who having been: 
duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Man- 
ager of the Journal of Education, 
and that the following is to the best 
of his knowledge and belief a true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
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ment of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, 
reguired by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit:— 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are :— 
Publishers, New England Publishing 

Company, 

6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Editor, A. E. Winship, 

46 Shepard St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Business Manager, Henry R. French, 


18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
2. That the owners are:— 
A. E, Winship, 
46 Shepard St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Loella R. Winship, 
46 Shepard St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Alonzo Meserve, 
&7 Linden St., Allston, Mass. 
William F. Jarvis, 
326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 
Alvin F. Pease, 
3 Kneeland St., Malden, Mass. 


George Jarvis, 

35 Pleasant St., Waltham, Mass. 
Henry R. French, 

18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
Estate of B. V. French, 

18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, 

mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 


gages, or other securities, are :— 
Henry R. French, 


18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
Estate of A. P. Green, 
26 Everett Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 
William F. Jarvis, 
326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 
That the two paragraphs next 


above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company 
_ as trustee or in any other fiduciary 

relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest, direct or 
indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by 


him. 
HENRY R. FRENCH, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 3rd day of April, 1922. 
CHARLES H. LUTTON, 
Justice of the Peace. 


My commission expires November 
&, 1923. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


- Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


WE CAN RECOMMEND FOR FALL POSITIONS 
EXCEPTIONAL CANDIDATES: 


Man for director of commercial education, now holding city position as 


head of department and will change only for right opportunity. First- 
class candidate; about $4,000. 
Two experienced women for normal schoo] work, in English and as pri- 


mary critic; prefer being placed in same 
minimum $2,000. 


Man for superintendency; 


school; high recommendations; 


college graduate with post graduate work; Aaf- 
teen years experience; fine personality; now serving on State Board of 
Education; $4,500 minimum salary. 


Woman of 6 years experience, for head of Latin department; prefers New 
xors City locality; unusual recommendations; $1,900 lowest beginning 
salary. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 25 East Jackson 


Boulevard, CHICAGO 
37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? 


Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 


MERICANn ... {EACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colieges 
and FOREIGN Schools and Fami 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


ceCuMMERGS ALO Bua - 


dreds of high grade ittons 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
hed 


wherea teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. New York. 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency fer 


superior people. We 
Established 1855 _ free to school officiale 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


Sith and Sth TeRster only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W. MULFORD. Pros. 


BOSTON 11. MASS 


THE APPOINTMENTS BUREAU 


Puts you in touch with desirable positions in Metho- 
dist universities, colleges, and secondary schools. Deans 
of women, professors and instructors of Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Economics, Business Administra- 
tion, Music, Voice, Home Economics, Physical Educa- 
tion, etc., needed for next year. Write now for regis- 
tration blank. No commission fees. 

The Beard of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
Room 900, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARB 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for i 
WINSHIP 


TEACHERS? | ¢ Beacon st. . . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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EW books on Education for classes in colleges, 
normal schools, reading circles, teachers, and all who 
are interested in up-to-date developments in pedagogy. 


The Psychology of Arithmetic 


By Edward L. Thorndike, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


The application of the newer dynamic psychology to the teaching of arith- 
metic—the result of years of investigation and testing. A study of unique 
and permanent value. This is the first volume of a series on The Psy- 
chology of the Elementary School Subjects by this author. 


How to Measure in Education (January, 1922) 


By William A. McCall, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 


A summary of all the significant work which has been done in the field of 
education. Methods and technique for the construction and standardization 
of texts are fully presented. 


The Intelligence of High School Seniors (january, 1922) 


By William F. Book, Professor of Educational Psychology and Director of the Psychological 
Laboratory, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


The author has not only set forth the facts he has discovered through psy- 


chological tests concerning the intelligence of seniors in Indiana high 
schools, but he has interpreted the facts with a view to securing for these 
students the higher education for which these tests prove they have the 
capacity. This study will appeal particularly to high school teachers and 
principals, and to all others interested in secondary school problems. 


The Technique of Teaching (February, 1922) 


By Shelton E. Davis, Ph.D., President, State Normal College, Dillon, Montana. 


This is an unusual book by the author of “The Work of the Teacher.” Dr. 
Davis presents in very practical form the contributions that modern peda- 
gogy has made to methods of teaching the elementary school subjects. His 
purpose is “to bring added meaning and understanding to daily school room 
tasks, and to suggest practical plans and material that every teacher can 
actually use.” This book is particularly adapted to reading circles, normal 
schools, teachers, and training classes—etc. 


Order Now 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
BOSTON DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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